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Cincinnati  team  police  study  notes  improved 
responsiveness,  finds  fault  with  HQ  interference 


“Contrary  to  the  principle  that  teams  indicted  or  even  mentioned  in  regard  to 
would  handle  all  investigations  except  the  alleged  corruption  and  kickbacks,” 
homicide,  vice  units  were  sent  into  Dis- 


A major  study  of  team  policing  in  Cin- 
cinnati has  found  that  while  the  neighbor- 
hood-oriented policing  style  helps  reduce 
crime  and  bolster  police  responsiveness,  it 
is  difficult  to  maintain  within  a convent- 
ionally structured  department. 

The  study,  which  was  conducted  by  the 
Urban  Institute  for  the  Police  Foundation, 
noted  that  the  30-month  experiment 
“drifted  away  from  an  emphasis  on  decen- 
tralization and  automony"  and  that  the 
neighborhood  teams  were  gradually  sub- 
jected to  "greater  control  by  head- 
quarters." 

In  a report  released  earlier  this  month, 
authors  Alfred  I.  Schwartz  and  Sumner  N. 
Clarren  noted  that  the  Cincinnati  program, 
called  Community  Sector  Team  Policing 
(COMSEC),  was  carried  out  in  Police 
District  One  of  the  city,  which  is  "a  3.7 
square  mile  area  with  a resident  population 
of  about  35,000  where  25  percent  of  the 
reported  crime  in  the  city  occurred." 

Although  the  burglary  rate  of  the 
district  was  reduced  while  the  team  polic- 
ing concept  functioned,  the  reported 


The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration has  been  slated  for  demolition 
under  a proposal  submitted  to  President 
Carter  last  month  by  Attorney  General 
Griffin  B.  Bell. 

According  to  United  Press  International, 
Bell's  plan  calls  for  the  creation  of  a new 
Federal  agency,  to  be  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Justice,  which  would 
take  over  LEAA's  research  and  funding 
roles. 

The  proposed  reorganization  would  not 
effect  the  level  of  funding  to  state  and 
local  governments,  a Justice  Department 
spokesman  told  UPI,  but  the  plan  would 
place  limits  on  the  amount  of  Federal 
money  that  could  be  used  for  planning. 

Although  the  overall  Federal  funding 
levels  would  still  be  set  by  Congress,  the 
new  agency  would  have  tighter  control  in 
distributing  the  aid  for  state  and  local  law 
enforcement.  One  Justice  Department  of- 
ficial told  the  Washington  Crime  News  Ser- 
vice  that  "discretionary"  funds  for  state 
and  local  research  projects  would  be  re- 
channeled to  finance  criminal  justice  re- 
search on  a national  basis. 

Bell  presented  his  plan  to  President  Car- 
ter in  a November  21  memorandum,  but  its 
contents  were  not  made  public  until  De- 
cember 12.  "The  history  of  LEAA  has 
been  quite  controversial,"  the  dispatch 


indicated  that  COMSEC  merely  main- 
tained the  status  quo  in  regard  to  control- 
ling other  categories  of  Part  I crime,  and 
that  burglaries  began  to  increase  as  the 
program  started  to  lose  its  autonomy. 

“On  the  whole,  over  the  30-month  ex- 
periment, police-community  relations, 
already  quite  positive,  changed  on  a little, 
"the  authors  said.  "The  patrol  officers 
involved  were  enthusiastic  about  team 
policing  as  an  idea  and  as  a practice,  but 
they  grew  disenchanted  as  a result  of  what 
many  officers  perceived  as  an  undercutting 
of  the  program  by  headquarters." 

Commenting  on  interference  from 
police  officials  who  were  outside  the  dis- 
trict, the  report  noted  that  the  exper- 
ment’s  need  for  relative  isolation  from  the 
rest  of  the  department  proved  difficult  to 
maintain.  "Management  decisions  made 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  first  18  months 
eventually,  whether  purposely  or  not, 
undermined  the  integrity  of  the  program 
and  blurred  the  distinction  between 
District  One  and  the  rest  of  the  city,"  the 
study  found. 


said,  "and  many  of  the  programs  the 
agency  has  funded  have  been  of  question- 
able value." 

Describing  some  of  the  broad  goals  of 
the  proposed  reorganization.  Bell  said, 
“The  plan  is  intended  to  increase  the  pro- 
gram flexibility  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ments and  strengthen  their  priority-setting 
roles  and  responsibilities.  Additional  pro- 
visions are  included  to  reduce  considerably 
Federal  paperwork  requirements." 

Under  the  plan,  three  LEAA  divisions 
would  remain  intact  as  part  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Justice.  The  National  Institute 
of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice 
would  remain  the  Federal  crime  research 
branch,  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  would  continue  in 
its  youthful  offender  role  and  the  Office  of 
Community  Anti-Crime  Programs  would 
remain  as  a funding  liaison  to  citizen  crime 
fighting  groups. 

Another  LEAA  unit,  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Corrections,  did  not  fair  as  well. 
Bell’s  plan  calls  for  the  termination  of  the 
institute. 

Bad  news  is  also  in  store  for  460  re- 
gional planning  unit  boards  under  the  At- 
torney General’s  planned  reorganization, 
which  would  cut  off  the  flow  of  Federal 
dollars  to  such'panels. 

A related  proposal  would  require  that 


trict  One  more  and  more  often;  inspectors 
were  also  sent  in  to  insure  that  discipline 
was  maintained,  the  control  of  planning 
was  centralized,  and  operations  became 
more  standardized,”  the  authors  said. 

Ironically,  a number  of  officers,  who 
were  part  of  the  department’s  Vice  Investi- 
gation Unit  at  the  time  of  the  experiment, 
were  convicted  for  their  connection  in  a 
corruption  scandal  that  came  to  light  after 
the  COMSEC  researchers  had  already  col- 
lected their  data.  Chief  Carl  V.  Goodin, 
who  had  endorsed  the  study,  was  also  im- 
plicated in  the  scandal  and  was  subsequ- 
ently relieved  of  duty,  but  he  was  recently 
exonerated  of  all  charges. 

The  report  emphasized,  however,  that 
the  allegations  of  corruption  had  no  effect 
on  the  study’s  data  and  that  no  police 
personnel  connected  with  the  project  were 
involved  in  the  scandal.  “More  than  a year 
after  the  disclosures,  no  officer  directly 
associated  with  team  policing  had  been 


states  submit  three-year  plans  rather  than 
annual  blueprints  for  using  Federal  grants. 
However,  there  would  be  a limit  on  the 
amount  of  Federal  support  earmarked  for 
planning,  and  planning  funds  would  have 
to  be  matched  on  a dollar  for  dollar  basis. 

One  of  the  more  highly-touted  aspects 
of  Bell’s  plan  is  the  formation  of  a national 
Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics.  Bell  indicated 
that  several  Justice  Department  data- 
gathering  divisions  would  be  consolidated 
into  the  bureau,  which  would  function 
within  the  National  Institute  of  Justice. 

Although  several  aspects  of  the  re- 
structuring effort  could  be  implemented 
under  the  President’s  existing  government 
reorganization  authority,  which  is  subject 
only  to  Congressional  vetoes,  Bell  said  that 
the  1968  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act, 
which  gives  LEAA  its  mandate,  would  have 
to  be  amended  to  activate  the  full  plan. 

President  Carter  has  not  yet  commented 
on  the  Attorney  General’s  recommen- 
dations, but  a White  House  spokesman  told 
the  Washington  Crime  News  Service  that  an 
Administration  reorganization  team  is  pre- 
paring its  own  plan  that  will  be  submitted 
to  the  President  by  January  15. 

The  White  House  task  force  has  re- 
commended that  Carter  "delay  action  on 
the  Justice  Department  recommendation 
Continued  on  page  16 


the  authors  said. 

In  a foreword  to  the  report,  Police 
Foundation  President  Patrick  V.  Murphy 
praised  the  study,  calling  it  “the  longest 
and  most  elaborate  experiment  yet  to  be 
conducted  in  an  area  of  American  law 
enforcement,"  and  noting  that  it  "reflects 
the  hold  which  this  strategy  for  police 
improvement  has  developed  during  the  past 
ten  years.” 

Murphy  observed  that  by  1974  about 
60  police  agencies  “had  attempted  or  were 
employing  some  version  of  team  policing," 
and  he  added  that  the  concept  “presents 
the  potential  for  better  relating  modem 
police  activities  to  crime  control  and 
service  needs  of  urban  communities  and  for 
putting  to  fuller  and  more  satisfying  use 
the  skills,  judgment  and  education  of 
police  officers.” 

Noting  that  the  arguments  of  both  advo- 
cates and  opponents  of  team  policing 
would  be  served  by  the  study.the  Urban 
Institute  researchers  said  "no  easy  con- 
clusions can  be  drawn"  from  their  Cincin- 
nati findings  that  would  definitively  either 
support  or  disprove  the  potential  of  the 
concept  in  other  American  cities. 

"Those  who  advocate  team  policing  can 
point  to  decreases  in  burglary  and  im- 
proved police  responsiveness  to  requests 
for  service,"  the  report  noted.  “Critics  of 
team  policing  can  point  to  the  financial 
and  human  costs  of  the  program,  the  lack 
of  tangible  changes  in  community 
and  the  fear  that  team  policing  cannot  be 
maintained  for  long,  even  if  successfully 
introduced,  given  the  nature  of  policing  in 
the  United  States." 

Commenting  on  the  cost  of  initiating 
the  program  in  Districe  One,  the  authors 
observed  that  the  annual  price  “considered 
most  closely  related  to  the  team  policing 
experiment”  was  about  $500,000  or  three 
percent  of  the  total  Cincinnati  Police 

Division’s  budget.  The  report  suggested, 
however,  that  “a  slightly  less  ambitious 
version  of  team  policing  than  Cincinnati’s 
need  cost  no  more  than  traditional 

policing." 

In  a series  of  conslusions  about 

COMSEC’s  effect  on  police-community 
relations,  the  study  noted  that  fewer 
District  One  residents  felt  "very  unsafe" 
when  walking  in  their  neighborhoods  at 
night,  that  the  citizens  believed  that 

officers  were  more  likely  to  arrive  when 
called,  and  that  the  residents  and  business- 
men in  the  district  observed  more  fre- 
quent use  of  foot  patrol  and  tended  to 
recognize  the  officers  who  worked  in  their 
Continued  on  page  6 


LEAA  reorganization  plan  submitted  to  Carter; 
new  National  Institute  of  Justice  proposed 
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EVIDENCE 

TECHNICIAN 

PROGRAM 

MANUAL 

By  Joseph  L.  Peterson 
and  lames  H.  Jones 

The  utilization  of  scientific  methods 
for  the  examination  of  physical  evi- 
dence recovered  in  the  course  of  crimi- 
nal investigations  has  become  a criti- 
cally important  function  of  the  na- 
tion’s law  enforcement  agencies.  This 
manual  examines  the  role  of  police 
officers  and  civilians  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  searching  crime 
scenes  for  physical  evidence  and  re- 
turning it  to  the  forensic  laboratory 
for  analysis.  These  individuals,  often 
referred  to  as  evidence  or  crime  scene 
technicians,  are  on  the  staffs  of  most 
urban  police  departments  today.  Many 
agencies  now  train  evidence  techni- 
cians to  be  specialists  who  devote  their 
total  professional  attention  to  the 
search  for  physical  evidence.  Through 
specialization,  it  can  be  expected  that 
crime  scenes  will  be  searched  with  less 
delay  and  greater  expertise  than  in 
situations  where  patrol,  detective  or 
crime  laboratory  personnel  have 
shared  responsibility  for  recovering  the 
evidence. 

Five  important  aspects  of  develop- 
ing an  effective  evidence  technician 
program  are  discussed  in  this  manual. 
The  key  element  is  the  selection  and 
training  of  competent  personnel  who 
will  become  evidence  technicians. 
Next  in  importance  are  tools,  kits  and 
vehicles  which  are  used  by  the  techni- 
cian in  processing  qrime  scenes.  Also 
discussed  is  the  need  for  a strong  or- 
ganizational commitment  to  the  crime 
scene  search  function,  the  implementa- 
tion of  actual  field  operations,  and 
finally,  means  for  evaluating  an  evi- 
dence technician  operation.  Guidelines 
for  developing  meaningful  program  ob- 
jectives and  appropriate  criteria  for 
measuring  progress  toward  those  ob 
jectives  are  presented. 

A publication  of  the 
Criminal  Justice  Center 
448  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019 
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State  police  training  board 
reauthorized  in  Minnesota 

In  an  attempt  to  standardize  the  train- 
ing and  certification  of  police  officers  in 
Minnesota,  the  state  legislature  recently 
passed  a measure  that  reauthorizes  the 
State  Peace  Officers  Training  Board  to 
oversee  law  enforcement  training  and  li- 
censing on  a statewide  basis. 

The  board,  which  consists  of  nine 
present  and  former  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials and  two  public  members,  is  designed 
to  coordinate  educational  activities  and  to 
establish  minimum  standards  of  training 
and  conduct,  while  providing  a mechanism 
for  enforcing  the  standards  and  resolving 
major  disputes. 

According  to  a spokesman  for  the 
Minnesota  House  of  Representatives,  the 
newly-reorganized  panel  will  integrate 
existing  mechanisms  of  police  training  and 
establish  new  training  programs.  These 
duties  will  include  the  certification  of 
peace  officer  training  schools,  programs 
and  courses,  and  the  establishment  of  qual- 
ifications for  instructors,  minimum  courses 
of  study,  basic  training  requirements  and 
standards  of  physical,  mental  and  educa- 
tional Fitness. 

Authorized  to  oversee  the  training  of 
all  officers  in  the  state  who  are  employed 
in  towns  with  1,000  or  more  residents,  the 
board  is  also  required  to  establish  mini- 
mum standards  of  peace  officer  conduct 
and  will  have  the  authority  to  investigate 
complaints  involving  allegations  of  serious 
misconduct  by  members  of  law  enforce- 
ment agencies. 

ACLU  prisoners’  manual  urges 
expanded  inmate  legal  rights 

A new  prisoner’s  manual  from  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  has  warned 
that  inmates'  rights  should  be  expanded 
through  the  legal  process  or  disruptive 
methods  of  securing  rights  "will  surely 
follow,"  according  to  the  New  York  Times. 

The  handbook,  which  will  be  distri- 
buted by  ACLU  free  to  prisoners  on  re- 
quest, declares  that  "the  gap  between  the 
rhetoric  of  corrections  - rehabilitation, 
education,  training,  treatment  - and  the 
reality  of  prison  life  - idleness,  despair, 
solitude,  dehumanization  - grows  greater 
each  year." 

Written  by  David  Rudovsky,  staff  coun- 
sel for  the  National  Emergency  Civil  Liber- 
ties Committee,  and  Alvin  J Bronstein  and 
Edward  l.  Keren  of  ACLU's  prison  project 
the  manual  contends  that  "few  prisons 
provide  any  meaningful  rehabilitation  op- 
portunities," and  charges  that  “no  court 
has  directly  held  that  a prisoner  is  enti- 
tled to  rehabilitation." 

The  book  is  said  to  be  virtually  a com- 
plete rewrite  of  the  1973  ACLU  prisoner’s 


handbook,  of  which  10,000  copies  were 
sent  to  prisoners  and  prison  libraries  with- 
out cost.  The  new  version  follows  the  pub- 
lication last  January  of  a "Prisoners'  Self- 
Help  Litigation  Manual,"  which  was  also 
distributed  by  the  civil  liberties  group  to 
19,000  individuals. 

Citing  “right  to  treatment"  orders  set 
forth  in  Supreme  Court  decisions  on  com- 
mitments to  mental  hospitals,  juvenile  jails 
and  other  institutions,  the  authors  of  the 
new  handbook  noted  that  such  rights 
should  be  extended  to  provide  regular 
prisoners  "where  needed,  with  up-to-date 
vocational  and  educational  training,  and 
psychological  and  medical  treatment." 

Commenting  on  a previous  "hands-off” 
policy  by  the  courts  in  regard  to  prisoners’ 
rights  cases,  the  handbook  stated  that  the 
trend  “is  now  slowly  being  replaced  by  a 
judicial  attitude  that  seeks  to  eliminate  the 
major  abuses  suffered  by  prisoners.” 

In  general,  the  manual  discusses  in  a 
question  and  answer  format  court  rulings 
on  disciplinary  actions,  punishment,  com- 
munication, discrimination,  political  rights, 
privacy,  medical  care,  jail  conditions,  and 
parole. 

According  to  the  publication,  over  60 
percent  of  all  prisoners  will  be  paroled,  but 
they  generally  are  deprived  of  due  process 
protections  at  prerelease  hearings.  Regula- 
tions enacted  last  year  allow  Federal  pris- 
oners to  have  an  adviser  represent  them  at 
such  proceedings  and  grant  them  the  right 
to  a written  reason  for  denial  of  parole. 
The  authors  contended  that  a basic  right  of 
the  potential  parolee  should  be  a fair 
heanng  with  counsel. 

Victimology  symposium  papers 
abstracted  in  DC  journal 

Abstracts  of  all  the  papers  presented  at 
last-  year's  Second  International  Sympo- 
sium on  Victimology  were  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  latest  issue  of  Victimology 
An  International  Journal. 

An  exhaustive  report  on  the 
which  was  held  in  Boston  during  Septem- 
ber 1976,  is  also  featured  in  the  Volume 
Two,  Number  One  issue  of  the  journal.  The 
introduction  was  written  by  Professor 
Edith  E.  Flynn  of  Northeastern  University 
and  contains  a rundown  of  the  sympo- 
sium’s proceedings. 

For  more  information,  contact:  Visage 
Press  Inc.,  3409  Wisconsin  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington,  DC  20016. 

White  collar  crime  problem 
is  $40B  discussion  topic 

A top-level  group  of  security  practition- 
ers, attorneys  and  government  officials  met 
in  Washington  earlier  this  month  to  discuss 
and  classify  the  growing  problem  of  white 
collar  crime  in  America. 

Organized  in  response  to  government 


figures  which  estimate  that  white  collar 
offenses  cost  the  nation  $40  billion  an- 
nually, the  two-day  meeting  stressed  means 
by  which  both  government  and  industry 
deal  with  the  situation. 

Sponsored  by  the  American  Society  for 
Industrial  Security,  the  conference  spot- 
lighted such  topics  as  "Definition  and  Clas- 
sification of  the  Crime,”  "Problems  Inher- 
ent in  White  Collar  Crime  Investigations,” 
"Preparing  for  Trial,”  and  "How  to  Assist 
the  Prosecutor  at  the  Trial  Stage."  Lun- 
cheon addresses  were  presented  by  Assis- 
tant U.S.  Attorney  General  Benjamin 
Civilctti  and  by  Cathleen  Douglas,  a Wash- 
ington attorney. 
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NYPD’s  Codd  plans  retirement,  DC  chief  proposes  limits  on 
seeks  46G  tax-free  pension  coverage  of  hostage  scenes 


New  York  City  Police  Commissioner 
Michael  J.  Codd  has  filed  for  a tax-free  city 
pensionrof  $46,000  a year  to  begin  on  his 
December  31  retirement  from  the  force, 
which  he  announced  earlier  this  month. 

The  commissioner  currently  receives  a 
taxable  salary  of  $47,093  annually,  and  if 
his  pension  request  is  approved,  he  could 
conceivably  be  making  more  money  as  a 
pensioner  than  as  head  of  the  NYCPD. 

One  reason  for  the  generous  retirement 
sum  is  that  the  62-year-old  official  recently 
applied  for  higher  disability  benefits  under 
New  York  State’s  so-called  "heart  bill,” 
which  provides  line-of-duty  disability  pen- 
sions for  police  officers  and  firemen  who 
develop  heart  conditions  while  in  service. 

An  informal  Law  Enforcement  News 
survey  of  several  of  the  nation’s  major  po- 
lice departments  indicated  that  while  some 
agencies  have  heart  attack  of  hypertension 
clauses  in  their  pension  plans,  nohe  of 
those  surveyed  provide  the  windfall  retire- 
ment benefits  for  which  the  New  York 
City  commissioner  may  be  eligible. 

According  to  information  received  from 
the  Chicago  Police  Department,  that  city’s 
superintendent  of  police  is  entitled  to  a 
pension  of  50  percent  of  his  average  salary, 
if  he  is  at  least  53  years  old  and  has  served 
with  the  force  for  at  least  23  years.  An  ad- 
ditional two  percent  is  tacked  on  to  the 
pension  for  more  than  23  years  of  service. 

Chicago  pays  a lifetime  disability  pen- 
sion of  75  percent  of  monthly  salary  to  of- 
ficers who  are  injured  in  the  line  of  duty, 
and  such  pensioners  must  submit  to  period- 
ic physical  examinations  once  every  six 
months.  However,  the  city's  pension  struc- 
ture docs  not  consider  heart  attack  or  hy- 
pertension a line-of-duty  disability. 

Like  New  York  City,  Detroit  con- 
siders requests  for  line-of-duty  pensions 
on  a case-by-case  basis.  Officers  who 
suffer  from  heart  attacks  or  hyperten- 
sion may  or  may  not  be  granted  increased 
retirement  funding,  depending  upon  the 
decision  of  a pension  board,  a police 
department  spokesman  said. 


A college-level  program  which  was  ini- 
tiated last  fall  to  prepare  minorities  for 
criminal  justice  careers  has  received  an 
enthusiastic  response  from  both  the  stu- 
dents and  a number  of  law  enforcement 
agencies,  according  to  a recent  LEAA  an- 
nouncement. 

Consisting  of  a consortium  of  eight  tra- 
ditionally black  colleges,  the  program  has 
developed  a four-year  baccalaureate  curric- 
ulum designed  to  enroll  100  students  in 
each  school,  half  of  whom  will  major  in 
criminal  justice  by  the  end  of  the  academic 
year. 

The  consortium,  known  as  Positive  Fu- 
tures, Inc.  (PFI),  began  planning  and  de- 
veloping the  curriculums  in  1975  with  a 
grant  from  LEAA. 

Hallcm  H.  Williams,  the  program's  direc- 
tor, noted  that  the  project  attempts  to  en- 
courage blacks  "to  get  a criminal  justice 
education  and  at  the  same  time  remove 
some  of  the  barriers  to  minority  participa- 
tion in  the  field." 

"The  recruitment  effort  has  been  going 
very  well,"  he  added.  "Student  demand  at 
several  of  the  schools  often  is  exceeding 
faculty  resources.” 


The  difference  between  line  and  non- 
line disabilities  is  substantial  in  Detroit.  A 
regular  pension  cannot  exceed  50  percent 
of  an  officer's  average  annual  salary,  while 
a non-line-of  duty  disability  clause  adds 
only  two  percent  to  the  regular  sum.  In 
contrast,  a service-connected  disability  pen- 
sioner receives  two-thirds  of  his  average 
salary,  but  the  sum  of  his  pension  plus  out- 
side earnings  cannot  exceed  his  salary. 

In  Atlanta,  the  Commisssioner  of  Public 
Safety’s  pension  is  determined  through  the 
use  of  a more  complicated  formula.  The 
average  monthly  salary  of  his  three  highest- 
paid  years  of  service  is  computed,  and  two 
percent  of  the  first  $300  plus  one-and-one- 
half  percent  of  the  remainder  is  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  years  of  service  to  the 
department. 

A department  spokesman  noted  that  the 
amount  awarded  for  a line-of-duty  disabil- 
ity pension  is  arrived  at  by  automatically 
plugging  in  35  years  of  service  into  the  reg- 
ular pension  formula.  The  spokesman 
added,  however,  that  heart  attack  or  hy- 
pertension is  not  considered  to  be  a line- 
of-duty  ailment,  unless  the  attack  occurs 
while  the  officer  is  on  the  job.  Otherwise, 
the  standard  pension  rate  applies. 

The  pension  of  Los  Angeles’  police  chief 
is  based  on  the  number  of  years  of  service 
he  has  compiled,  and  can  range  from  40  to 
70  percent  of  his  annual  salary  at  the  time 
of  retirement,  according  to  department 
figures. 

A service-connected  disability  pension 
can  range  from  50  to  90  percent,  depend- 
ing upon  the  extent  of  the  ailment  in  each 
individual  case.  The  amount  is  ultimately 
set  by  a pension  board,  which  can  reduce 
or  discontinue  the  retirement  funding  if 
the  pensioner  recovers  from  his  injuries. 
Heart  attack  and  hypertension  might  be 
considered  in  the  line-of-duty  category. 

Seattle  is  unique  among  the  survey  cities 
in  that  its  disability  pension  setup  does  not 
distinguish  between  line-  and  non-line-of- 
duty  ailments.  A flat  disability  rate  of  50 
Continued  on  Page  13 


According  to  statistics  released  by  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion in  1975,  blacks  make  up  3.8  percent 
of  the  full-time  professionals  and  2.4  per- 
cent of  the  officials  and  administrators  in 
the  nation’s  2,303  state  and  local  police 
units.  Meanwhile,  7.7  percent  of  all  posi- 
tions in  the  sample  agencies  are  filled  by 
blacks. 

Williams  noted  that  black  communities 
suffered  economic  losses  of  about  $2.5  bil- 
lion in  1975  because  of  crime.  “What  this 
means  to  us  is  that  blacks  have  a continu- 
ing need  to  have  something  done  about 
crime  and  that  the  institutions  in  PFl’s 
education  program  serve  as  a very  potent 
source  of  personnel  and  expertise  for  the 
criminal  justice  system,  " he  said. 

The  program  has  already  attracted  inter- 
est from  the  U.S.  Park  Police  and  the  Port- 
land, Oregon,  Police  Department,  but 
Williams  declared  that  “we  still  have  a long 
way  to  go.” 

"1  believe  the  image  of  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system  in  black  communities  could  be 
improved  through  greater  use  of  black 
criminal  justice  students  or  graduates  as  in- 
terns, faculty  members  as  consultants,  and 


Police  Chief  Maurice  J.  Cullinane  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  recently  proposed 
a scries  of  restrictive  guidelines  on  media 
coverage  of  hostage  incidents,  prompting  a 
number  of  unofficial  protests  from  the 
city’s  news  organizations,  according  to  the 
Washington  Crime  News  Service. 

In  general,  the  proposals  would  limit 
the  movement  of  media  personnel  during 
hostage  or  barricaded  gunmen  situations. 
They  call  for  restricting  the  use  of  live 
minicams  to  "distant  shots  of  the  scene," 
banning  telephone  calls  to  people  holding 
hostages,  and  establishing  a special  "broad- 
cast area"  where  police  officials  could  pro- 
vide the  press  with  "off-the-record"  com- 
ments. 

The  guidelines,  which  would  also  bar 
live  broadcasts  that  reveal  the  position  of 
policemen  stationed  around  the  scene, 
have  been  discussed  in  private  by  police 
and  media  spokesmen  during  the  past  few 
months,  but  Cullinane’s  proposals  have 
only  recently  been  made  public. 

Although  news  representatives  have 
voiced  opposition  to  some  of  the  limita- 
tions, a police  department  spokesman  told 
the  Washington  Crime  New  Service  that 
Cullinane's  office  has  been  deluged  with 
calls  from  city  residents  praising  the  guide- 
lines. 

The  issue  of  freedom  of  the  press  as  it 
relates  to  the  need  for  police  to  control  a 
hostage  scene  has  been  a subject  of  debate 
in  Washington  in  recent  years,  fueled  by 
the  Hanafi  terrorist  incident  last  March  and 
the  takeover  of  a Georgetown  boutique  by 
three  men  after  an  abortive  burglary  at- 
tempt last  year 

While  media  personnel  contend  that  po- 
lice sometimes  unfairly  limit  access  to  hos- 
tage scenes,  law  enforcement  officials 
complain  that  reporters  and  television 
crews  have  complicated  their  jobs  and  in- 
creased physical  danagers  for  the  police  by 
telephoning  terrorists  and  broadcasting  live- 
coverage  showing  police  positions  around 
barricaded  buildings. 

Cullinane's  proposals,  which  have  cs- 


black  campus  halls  and  equipment  for 
workshops,  community  relations  meetings, 
and  other  related  projects,"  he  said. 

1'hc  PFI  institutions,  which  include  col- 
leges in  Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  North  Carolina  and  Michigan, 
maintain  close  tics  with  the  School  of 
Criminal  Justice  of  the  State  University  of 
New  York  (SUNY)  at  Albany,  LEAA  said. 
SUNY  has  initiated  a similar  program  de- 
signed to  increase  minority  participation  in 
criminal  justice  on  the  masters  and  doctor- 
al levels. 

The  PFI  program  has  received  $1,294,- 
745  in  LEAA  funds  arid  the  SUNY  project 
was  granted  $289,070  this  past  summer. 
Although  the  Federal  funds  to  PFI  arc 
scheduled  to  run  out  by  the  end  of  this 
academic  year,  Williams  said  he  was  con- 
fident that  the  participating  institutions 
would  continue  the  program  with  their 
own  money. 

Noting  that  the  PFI  schools  were  com- 
mitted to  match  25  percent  of  the  latest 
LEAA  grant  of  $503,373,  Williams  ob- 
served that  the  colleges  were  able  to  com- 
mit $491,791  of  their  own  funds  to  the 
program. 


ealated  the  ongoing  debate,  call  for  the  es- 
tablishment by  the  police  of  a “broadcast 
area"  and  a separate  "news  media  com- 
mand center"  that  would  be  near  the  scene 
of  an  incident  but  "apart  from  a regular 
police  line."  Interviews  of  officials  updat- 
ing the  situation  would  be  conducted  in 
the  "broadcast  area,"  while  more  detailed 
and  off-the-record  briefings  would  be  pro- 
vided in  the  news  media  center,  where  the 
use  of  tape  recorders  and  cameras  would  be 
prohibited. 

Noting  that  his  guidelines  arc  “raw" 
and  "flexible"  Cullinane  said  that  briefings 
would  be  given  to  the  media  by  the  "actual 
police  negotiator"  on  the  scene  "if  cir- 
cuinstanccs  allow."  He  added  that  the  ne- 
gotiator may  briefly  allow  a "pool  camera 
crew,  newspaper  reporter  and  photogra- 
pher and  a radio  reporter  without  sound- 
recording  capability  . . into  the  actual 
command  center  where  the  negotiators  arc 
being  conducted  if  such  a command  center 
is  established.” 

In  a proposal  concerning  the  media's 
use  of  telephone  communication  with  hos- 
tage takers,  the  chief  called  for  an  agree- 
ment by  the  press  not  to  call  a barricaded 
suspect. 

If  reporters  receive  a call  from  a hos- 
tage taker,  "they  will  immediately  notify 
the  police  department  for  guidance  as  to 
how  the  call  should  be  handled,"  Cullinane 
said.  "No  such  conversation  between  the 
gunman  and  a correspondent  will  be  broad- 
cast or  published  without  first  conferring 
with  the  police  negotiator  for  advice.” 

A final  proposal,  apparently  designed 
to  prevent  live  coverage  from  revealing  po- 
lice strategy  to  hostage  takers,  stated  that 
location  telecasting  would  be  limited,  with 
"no  close  ups  of  the  actual  windows  where 
police  officers  may  be  stationed  for  ob- 
servation purposes.  No  movement  of  police 
officers  should  be  reported  ‘live.’  ” 

In  their  objections  to  many  of  Culli- 
nane's restrictions,  local  media  representa- 
tives challenged  the  legality  of  any  sugges- 
tions that  call  for  press  activity  to  be 
"cleared"  by  the  police. 

James  Snyder,  news  director  for  Wash- 
ington’s WTOP-TV,  said  that  the  proposals 
contain  “serious  conflicts  with  freedom  of 
the  press  as  granted  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment.” lie  added  that  as  a Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  licensee,  “we  arc 
prohibited  from  abdicating  our  responsbil- 
ity  to  operate  this  station,  including  news 
coverage,  to  any  outside  party." 

Similar  comments  were  made  to  the 
Washington  Crime  News  Service  by 
Leonard  Downic  Jr.,  the  assistant  managing 
editor  for  metropolitan  news  at  the  Wash- 
inton  Post.  "We  simply  cannot  enter  into 
any  agreement  that  amounts  to  prior 
restraint  of  the  press,"  he  said.  “That 
would  conflict  with  both  our  freedom  and 
our  responsibility  under  the  First  Amend- 
ment." 

Downic  contended  that  his  newspaper 
already  has  "certain  internal  standards” 
regarding  hostage  situations.  "The  most  im- 
portant is  that  we  try  to  do  nothing  that 
would  endanger  any  lives,"  he  said.  "As  a 
result,  we  have  frequently  withheld  infor- 
mation . . . such  as  police  plans  and  the 
names  of  hostages  until  the  incident  was 
over." 

Meanwhile,  Cullinane  called  for  a 
meeting  of  police  and  press  representatives 
to  work  our  details  and  "improve"  upon 
the  recommendations.  A police  spokesman 
said  that  if  the  proposals  are  agreed  upon 
Continued  on  page  16 
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FROM  NATIONAL  LEARNING  CORP, 


FOR 

POLICE  EXAMINATIONS 


CS-25  Correction  Promotion  Course 

(One  Volume) $10.00 

CS-31  Every-Day  Spanish  for  Police  Officers ....  8.00 

CS-32  Police  Administration  & Supervision 1 0.00 

CS-18  Police  Promotion  Course  (One  Volume).  . 10.00 

CS-24  0 & A on  Drug  Education 8.00 

Cl 924  Adminstrative  Investigator 8.00 

C-24  Assistant  Attorney 10.00 

C-1697  Assistant  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Women's 

Prisons 10.00 

C-1698  Assistant  Deputy  Warden 10.00 

C-l  103  Assistant  District  Attorney 10.00 

C-2269  Associate  Attorney 10.00 

C56  Attorney 10.00 

C-57  Attorney  Trainee 8.00 

C-90  Border  Patrol  Inspector 6.00 

C-1 973  Border  Patrolman 6.00 

C-l  1 1 Bridge  & Tunnel  Lieutenant 8.00 

C95  Bridge  & Tunnel  Officer 6.00 

C-2295  Building  Guard 6.00 

C-2260  Campus  Security  Officer 8.00 

C-2261  Campus  Security  Officer  I 8.00 

Cl  700  Campus  Security  Officer  II 8.00 

C-2081  Campus  Security  Officer  Trainee  .......  6.00 

Cl  701  Campus  Security  Specialist 8.00 

C2264  Capital  Pplice  Officer 6.00 

Cl  21  Captain,  Police  Department 10.0C 

Cl  173  Chief  Deputy  Sheriff 8.00 

C-2120  Chief  Institution  Safety  Officer 10.00 

C-1 401  Chief  Investigator 10.00 

C-1 179  Chief  Marshal 10.00 

C-2148  Chief  of  Police 10.00 

C-1 181  Chief  Police  Surgeon 13.75 

C-1 185  Chief  Security  Officer 10.00 

Cl  203  Commissioner  of  Correction 10.00 

C-1 200  Commissioner  of  Police 10.00 

Cl  767  Coordinator  of  Drug  Abuse 

Educational  Programs 10.00 

C-1 65  Correction  Captain 10.00 

C-956a  Correction  Hospital  Officer  (Men) 6.00 

C-956b  Correction  Hospital  Officer  (Women)  ....  6.00 

C-l  66  Correction  Lieutenant 8.00 

Cl  21 9 Correction  Matron 6.00 

C-1 67  Correction  Officer  (Men) 6.00 

C-l  68  Correction  Officer  (Women) 6.00 

C-957  Correction  Officer  Trainee 6.00 

C-1 69  Correction  Sergeant 8.00 

C-958a  Correction  Youth  Camp  Officer  (Men)  . . 6.00 

C-958b  Correction  Youth  Camp  Officer  (Women)  . 6.00 

C-959  Correctional  Treatment  Specialist : 8.00 

C-966  Court  Officer 6.00 

C-1 229  Criminal  Investigator 6.00 

C-969  Criminal  Law  Investigator 4 $6.00 

C-1 77  Customs  Inspector 6.00 

C-1 611  Customs  Security  Officer  (Sky  Marshal).  . . 6.00 

C-1 239  Deputy  Chief  Marshal 8.00 

G2263  Deputy  Probation  Director 10.00 

C-1 900  Deputy  Probation  Director  IV 10.00 

C-204  Deputy  Sheriff 6.00 

C-1 763  Deputy  Supt.  of  Women’s  Prisons 1 0.00 

C-1 620  Deputy  United  States  Marshal 6.00 

C-l  762  Deputy  Warden 1 0.00 

C-1 247  Detective  Investigator 6.00 

C-1 260  Drug  Abuse  Group  Worker 6.00 

C-1 405  Drug  Abuse  Technician 6.00 

C-251  Federal  Guard 6.00 

G1612  Federal  Protective  Officer 6.00 

G1285  Field  Investigator 6.00 

G255  Fingerprint  Technician 6.00 

C-258  Fireman  Examinations-AII  States 6.00 

C-281  Forest  Ranger 6.00 

G304  Guard  Patrolman 6.00 

G353  Hospital  Security  Officer 6.00 

C-332  Housing  Captain 10.00 

G338  Housing  Guard 6.00 

C-340  Housing  Lieutenant 8.00 


C-342  Housing  Patrolman 6.00 

C-344  Housing  Sergeant 8.00 

C-361  Identification  Clerk 6.00 

C-1 986  Identification  Officer 6.00 

C-2294  Identification  Specialist 8.00 

C-362  Immigration  Patrol  Inspector 6.00 

C-364  Inspector 6.00 

C-370  Institution  Safety  Officer 6.00 

C-377  Investigator 6.00 

C-378  Investigator-Inspector 6.00 

C-406  Jail  Guard 6.00 

C-l 329  Jail  Matron 6.00 

G1331  Jail  Training  Supervisor 8.00 

G1332  Jailer-Clerk 6.00 

G1341  Law  Assistant 8.00 

C-448  Law  Clerk 8.00 

C-442  Lieutenant,  Police  Department 10.00 

C-1 378  Narcotics  Security  Assistant 6.00 

C-2245  Paralegal  Aide 8.00 

C-1 688  Park  Patrolman 6.00 

C 574  Parole  Officer 8.00 

C-575  Patrolman  Examinations  - All  States 6.00 

C-576  Patrolman,  Police  Department 6.00 

G1972  Patrolman-Policewoman 8.00 

C-640  Police  Administrative  Aide 8.00 

C-594  Police  Cadet 6.00 

C-639  Police  Clerk 6.00 

C-1 847  Police  Communications 

& Teletype  Operator 8.00 

C-2256  Police  Dispatcher 6.00 

C-1 939  Police  Officer 6.00 

C-1  755  Police  Officer, 

Nassau  County  Police  Dept.  (NCPD) 8.00 

C-1 739  Police  Officer, 

New  York  Police  Dept.  (NYPD) 8.00 

C-1 741  Police  Officer, 

Suffolk  County  Police  Dept.  (SCPD) 8.00 

C-595  Police  Patrolman 6.00 

C-596  Police  Surgeon 10.00 

C-597  Police  Trainee 6.00 

C-598  Policewoman 6.00 

C-1 791  Principal  Investigator $8.00 

C-1 427  Principal  Probation  Officer 8.00 

C-2259  Principal  Program  Specialist  (Correction) . 10.00 

C-618  Prison  Guard 6.00 

C-1 981  Probation  Counselor 8.00 

C-980  Probation  Consultant 8.00 

C-2266  Probation  Director 10.00 

C-1 428  Probation  Employment  Officer 6.00 

C-981  Probation  Investigator 6.00 

C-619  Probation  Officer 8.00 

C-1 429  Probation  Officer  Trainee 6.00 


C-2262  Probation  Supervisor 8.00 

C-1 828  Probation  Supervisor  I 8.00 

C-1 829  Probation  Supervisor  II 8.00 

C-2315  Professional  Conduct  Investigator 6.00 

C-1 997  Program  Specialist  (Correction) 8.00 

C-665  Ranger,  U.S.Park  Service 6.00 

C-l  459  Safety  Security  Officer 6.00 

C-702  School  Crossing  Guard 6.00 

C-1 923  School  Guard 6.00 

C-1 999  Security  Guard 6.00 

C-1 467  Security  Officer 6.00 

C-996  Senior  Attorney 10.00 

C-2265  Senior  Campus  Security  Officer 8.00 

C-2070  Senior  Capital  Police  Officer 8.00 

C-1 665  Senior  Deputy  Sheriff 8.00 

C-2038  Senior  Detective  Investigator 8.00 

C-2073  Senior  Fingerprint  Technician 8.00 

C-1 987  Senior  Identification  Officer 8.00 

C-2119  Senior  Institution  Safety  Officer 8.00 

C-1010  Senior  Investigator 8.00 

C-1 020  Senior  Police  Administrative  Aide 8.00 

C-2298  Senior  Professional  Conduct  Investigator . . 8.00 
C-1 998  Senior  Program  Specialist  (Correction)  ..  10.00 

C-725  Senior  Special  Officer 8.00 

C-732  Sergeant,  Bridge  & Tunnel  Authority  ....  8.00 

C-733  Sergeant,  Police  Department 8.00 

C-794  Sheriff 6.00 

C-1 060  Special  Agent  FBI 10.00 

C-748  Special  Investigations  Inspector 6.00 

C-749  Special  Officer 6.00 

C-1 692  State  Policewoman 6.00 

C-757  State  Trooper 6.00 

C-1 744  Superintendent  of  Women's  Prisons  ....  10.00 

C-1  703  Supervising  Campus  Security  Officer 8.00 

C-1  503  Supervising  Court  Officer 8.00 

C-1 666  Supervising  Deputy  Sheriff 8.00 

C-1667  Supervising  Housing  Sergeant 8.00 

C-2106  Supervising  Investigator 8.00 

C-2299  Supervising  Professional  Conduct 

Investigator 10.00 

C-1 766  Supervising  Special  Officer 8.00 

C-1 689  Traffic  and  Park  Officer 6.00 

C-819  Transit  Captain 10.00 

C-820  Transit  Lieutenant 8.00 

C-821  Transit  Patrolman 6.00 

C-822  Transit  Sergeant 8.00 

C-823  Treasury  Enforcement  Agent  6.00 

C-852  Uniformed  Court  Officer 6.00 

C-853  United  States  Marshal 6.00 

C-1 989  United  States  Park  Police  Officer 6.00 

C-894  Warden 10.00 

C-891  Watchman 6.00 


Each  BOOK  contains  hundreds  of  multiple-choice  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS,  and  NOTES  for  your  examination. 
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NYC  study  rates  female  cops 
equal  to  males  on  patrol 


Supreme  Court 
0 iSriefe  i 


I 


Following  are  summaries  of  recent  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  tjkct 
affect  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice. 


The  overall  performance  of  female  pa- 
trol officers  is  generally  equal  to  that  of 
their  male  counterparts,  but  the  women 
tend  to  make  a better  impression  on  the 
public  than  the  men  do,  according  to  a re- 
cently released  study. 

A report  on  the  seven-month  study, 
which  examined  the  work  of  41  male  and 
41  female  New  York  City  police  officers, 
noted  that  there  were  some  small  differ- 
ences between  the  performance  of  the  two 
groups,  particularly  in  thj  areas  of  aggres- 
siveness and  agility. 

According  to  LEAA,  which  funded  the 
$155,000  study,  researchers  found  that  the 
women  were  less  likely  than  the  men  to 
join  their  male  partners  in  taking  control 
of  a situation  or  in  jointly  making  a deci- 
sion. The  female  officers  were  also  found 
to  be  slightly  less  physically  agile  in  such 
activities  as  climbing  ladders  or  steep  stairs. 

However,  the  report  noted  that  citi- 
zens who  encountered  the  women  officers 
said  they  were  more  competent,  pleasant, 
arid  respectful  than  the  men  and  that 
‘‘their  performance  seems  to  have  created  a 
better  civilian  regard"  for  the  police  de- 
partment. 

When  the  women  were  paired  with  fe- 
male patrol  partners,  the  study  found  that 
their  behavior  differed  — they  became 

Security  group 
announces  1977 
research  prizes 

A private  foundation  devoted  to  pro- 
fessionalism in  the  private  security  field  re- 
cently announced  the  winners  of  its  1977 
student  achievement  awards  for  masters 
and  undergraduate  papers  and  opened  next 
year’s  competition  to  qualified  contestants. 

Provided  by  the  A.S.I.S.  Foundation, 
the  educational  branch  of  the  American 
Society  for  Industrial  Security,  the  awards 
are  presented  annually  for  the  two  best  un- 
dergraduate papers  and  the  top  masters 
thesis  written  by  students  on  a subject  per- 
tinent to  the  field  of  security  and  loss  pre- 
vention. 

Willard  R.  Schlieter  and  Harr)’  L.  Stice 
were  declared  the  winners  of  the  masters 
segment  of  the  competition  for  their  col- 
laborative effort  on  a report  entitled  “A 
Study  of  the  Effects  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  Private  Security  in  an  Amusement  Park 
Setting." 

The  first  undergraduate  prize  went  to 
Joseph  D.  Paduano  for  his  paper  on  “Polit- 
ical Kidnappings  and  Security  Countermea- 
sures," while  the  second  place  award  in 
this  category  was  presented  to  Richard 
Vogel  and  Barry  Thoma  for  their  research 
paper  entitled  "Feasibility  Study  for  Appli- 
cation of  an  Electronic  Book  Detection 
System  at  Ward  Edwards  Library." 

In  opening  the  competition  for  the 
1978  A.S.I.S.  Foundation  awards,  a 
spokesman  noted  that  the  papers  will  be 
selected  on  the  basis  of  scholarly  research, 
originality,  sylc,  clarity  and  relevance.  Cash 
awards  of  5300  for  the  winning  masters 
thesis,  $200  for  the  first  undergraduate 
paper  and  $100  for  the  second  undergradu- 
ate paper  will  be  presented,  the  spokesman 
said. 

The  awards  arc  open  to  registered  col- 
lege or  university  students.  Only  one  entry 
per  student  should  be  submitted  by  July  1, 
1978  to:  A.S.I.S.  Foundation,  Inc.,  2000  K 
Street,  N.W.,  Suite  651,  Washington,  DC 
20006. 


more  active,  assertive  and  self-sufficient.  In 
view  of  this  finding,  the  report  recom- 
mended that  new  female  officers  be  as- 
signed to  work  with  more  experienced  po- 
licewomen and  that  the  recruits  undergo 
assertiveness  training. 

Acting  LEAA  Administrator  James 
H.  Gregg  noted  that  the  study  was  con- 
ducted in  1975  and  1976  by  the  Vera  Insti- 
tute of  Justice  in  cooperation  with  the 
New  York  City  Police  Department.  "This 
report  is  another  important  step  forward  in 
creating  equal  opportunities  for  women  in 
law  enforcement,”  he  said.  "Today's  police 
patrolwomen  arc  pioneering  in  what  has  al- 
ways been  a man’s  world,  and  there  arc  ob- 
stacles to  be  overcome.  This  report  makes 
it  clear  that  they  are  being  overcome.” 

Commenting  on  the  females'  apparent 
lack  of  aggressiveness  when  patrolling  with 
male  partners,  the  report  indicated  that 
skepticism  by  male  officers  may  partly  ex- 
plain the  policewomen’s  reluctance  to  take 
control  of  a situation. 

"What  am  1 supposed  to  do?"  one  fe- 
male subject  told  the  researchers."When  we 
respond  to  a job,  my  partner  tells  me  to 
stand  back  and  not  get  in  the  way  because 
this  is  his  sector  and  I don't  know  it  any- 
way.” 

Meanwhile,  a male  subject  explained 
his  point  of  view,  noting  that  "the  girls  are 
okay  on  the  service  jobs,  but  when  some- 
thing heavy  happens,  I want  her  out  of  the 
way.  Otherwise.  I just  have  another  person 
to  worry  about." 

The  study's  findings  do  not  seem  to 
support  the  male's  protective  attitude.  In 
the  few  incidents  judged  as  dangerous,  the 
report  noted  that  men  and  women  were 
equally  likely  to  engage  in  efforts  to  gain 
control,  which  included  the  use  of  such 
techniques  as  displaying  a weapon,  using 
force  or  relying  on  a direct  order. 

In  an  analysis  of  findings  that  revealed 
some  differences  in  styles  among  the 
women  officers,  the  report  suggested  that 
the  discrepancies  may  be  attributed  to  low 
morale  during  the  period  of  NYCPD  lay- 
offs that  tended  to  disproportionately  re- 
duce the  number  of  policewomen  on  the 
force. 

The  study  found  that  eight  of  the  fe- 
male subjects  who  were  assigned  to  a 
“high-morale"  precinct  in  Brooklyn  per- 
formed more  like  men  officers  than  the 
other  women  in  the  study,  making  twice  as 
many  arrests  as  the  other  female  subjects 
and  issuing  more  parking  tickets  than  men 
in  the  study. 

Attributing  the  "small  but  consistent” 
differences  between  men  and  women  to 
socially  conditioned  attitudes  such  as  pro- 
tectiveness by  men  and  passitivity  by 
women,  the  study  recommended  that  law 
enforcement  agencies  train  both  supervi- 
sory personnel  and  patrolmen  at  precincts 
in  the  development  of  a more  accepting  at- 
titude toward  women  in  patrol  functions. 

Continued  on  page  12 
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Search  and  Seizure 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled  on  December 
5 that  a police  officer  can  order  a driver  to 
leave  his  car  after  stopping  him  for  a minor 
traffic  infraction. 

The  6-to-3  ruling  was  handed  down  in 
the  case  of  a Pennsylvania  resident  who 
had  been  stopped  by  police  because  his  car 
license  plates  were  outdated.  After  order- 
ing the  driver  out  of  the’  car,  the  officers 
noticed  a suspicious-looking  bulge  under 
his  jacket,  and  a subsequent  search  turned 
up  an  unlicensed  .38-calibcr  revolver. 

Convicted  of  carrying  a concealed,  un- 
licensed weapon,  the  driver  won  a reversal 
on  appeal  to  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme 
Court,  which  held  the  search  to  be 
unconstitutional  on  the  ground  that  the 
officers  had  no  authority  to  compel  the 
driver  to  leave  his  car. 

Over  the  dissent  of  Justices  Brennan, 
Marshall  and  Stevens,  however,  the 
Supreme  Court  said  that  the  order  to  leave 
the  car  was  justifiable  in  order  to  protect 
the  police  against  possible  shooting.  The 
unsigned  majority  opinion  added  that  the 
intrusion  into  the  personal  liberty  of  the 
driver  was  not  great  enough  to  be  legally 
significant. 

The  dissenting  justices  argued  that  the 
ruling  “almost  casually"  weakened  past 
protections  against  constitutional  infringe- 
ment guaranteed  by  the  case  law  of  search 
and  seizure.  Justice  Stevens  further  argued 
that  the  majority’s  assumptions  about  the 
danger  to  police  officers  were  "dubious  at 
best. "(Pennsylvania  v.  Mimms.) 

• • • 

Double  Jeopardy 

With  Justice  Marshall  registering  dissent, 
the  Court  agreed  to  hold  a second  oral 
argument  in  a double  jeopardy  case  be- 
lieved to  have  major  implications  for  the 
Federal  court  system. 

The  reargument  is  expected  to  address 
the  issue  of  whether  the  present  Federal 
court  rule,  which  states  that  jeopardy  goes 
into  effect  when  the  jury  is  sworn,  is  man- 
dated by  the  Constitution,  or  whether  the 
Supreme  Court  could  rule  that  jeopardy  in 
a criminal  trial  does  not  attach  until  the 
first  witness  has  been  sworn.  (Crist  v. 
Cline  and  Bretz.) 

• • • 

Identification 

Separate  appellate  rulings  by  the  Illinois 
Supreme  Court,  a Federal  district  court 
and  the  United  States  Seventh  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  were  unanimously  over- 
turned by  the  Supreme  Court  on  December 
12.  The  decision  arose  from  the  rape  con- 
viction of  a man  who  had  been  identified 
by  the  victim  at  a pretrial  hearing  at  which 
he  was  not  represented  by  an  attorney. 

The  lower  courts  had  all  upheld  the  con- 
viction and  the  30-to-50  year  prison  term 
that  was  imposed.  In  the  Court's  opinion, 
however.  Justice  Powell  noted  that  "it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  a more  suggestive 
manner  in  which  to  present  a suspect  to  a 
witness  for  their  first  critical  confronta- 
tion than  was  employed  in  this  case.” 

According  to  the  opinion,  the  victim 
had  seen  her  attacker  for  about  10  to  15 
seconds,  and  was  asked  to  identify  him 
"after  she  was  told  she  was  going  to  view 
a suspect,  after  she  was  told  his  name  and 
heard  it  called  as  he  was  being  led  to  the 


bench  and  after  she  had  heard  the  pro- 
secutor recite  the  evidence  against  him." 

If  counsel  for  the  accused  had  been 
present  at  the  hearing,  Powell  said,  "some 
or  all  of  this  suggestiveness  could  have  been 
avoided." 

The  case  was  returned  to  a lower  coun 
for  a ruling  on  whether  the  inadmissible 
identification  had  been  a "harmless  consti- 
tutional error"  in  view  of  other  inculpatory 
evidence.  (Moore  v.  Illinois.) 

• • • 

Sentencing 

The  Court  accepted  for  review  an  appeal 
of  a ruling  which  held  that  New  York 
Statc.s  system  of  fixing  minimum  prison 
terms  for  inmates  who  are  given  indeter- 
minate sentences  violates  their  right  to  due 
process  of  law. 

Lower  court  decisions  in  the  same  case 
held  that  when  parole  officials  decide  a 
minimum  sentence  they  must  give  an 
inmate  the  reasons  and  facts  for  the  deter 
mination,  as  well  as  a chance  to  examine 
the  evidence  against  shortening  his  sen- 
tence. (New  York  v.  Coralluzzo.) 

• • • 

Surveillance 

The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  Fed- 
eral district  courts  have  the  power  to  order 
a telephone  utility,  on  the  strength  of  evi- 
dence no  stronger  than  that  needed  to 
secure  a search  warrant,  to  install  surveil- 
lance equipment  as  part  of  a criminal  inves- 
tigation 

Although  the  minority,  in  a sharply- 
worded  dissent,  argued  that  the  decision 
was  the  initial  step  toward  "accretion  of 
arbitrary  police  powers  in  the  Federal 
courts,"  the  five-justice  majority  stated 
that  the  district  courts  had  complete 
authority  to  order  the  surveillance  and  that 
the  Federal  rule  regarding  search  warrants 
"is  sufficiently  flexible  to  include  within 
its  scope  electronic  intrusions  authorized 
upon  finding  of  probable  cuasc." 

On  the  related  issued  of  whether  the 
lower  court  had  authority  to  order  such 
surveillance  at  all,  regardless  of  whether  the 
telephone  company  assisted,  the  Justices 
supported  the  orders  by  a 6-to-3  margin. 
(U.S.  v.  New  York  Telephone  Company.) 

Civiletti  named 
to  #2  spot  at 
Justice  Dept. 

The  Carter  Administration  recently 
named  Assistant  Attorney  General  Ben- 
jamin R.  Civiletti  as  its  choice  for  a suc- 
cessor to  Deputy  Attorney  General  Peter 
F.  Flaherty,  according  to  a recent  Justice 
Department  announcement. 

Civiletti,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
department’s  criminal  division  since  last 
March,  has  worked  closely  with  Attorney 
General  Griffin'  B.  Bell  in  many  major 
cases,  including  the  investigation  of  break- 
ins  and  illegal  wiretaps  by  the  FBI. 

Although  Flaherty  left  his  office  on 
December  9,  to  explore  a possible  run  for 
the  govemship  of  Pennsylvania,  Civiletti 
will  probably  not  be  confirmed  to  the 
Justice  Department's  number  two  post 
before  next  year.  Bell  said  that  the  dcsin- 
nee's  name  would  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate  soon. 
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BURDEN  S BEAT  By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 

Voice  analysis:  law  enforcement’s  wave  of  the  future? 


Law  enforcement  methods  arc  continually  being  altered  by  changing. technol- 
ogy. The  wave  of  the  last  few  years,  and  probably  of  the  next  few,  is  spcctrographic 
voice  identification. 

Sound  spectrographs  arc  visual  representations  of  an  individual  voice  pattern, 
in  which  voice  frequency  is  plotted  against  time.  The  spectrogram,  or  voiceprint,  as 
it  is  more  commonly  called,  differs  for  each  person.  Even  the  voice  of  a very  tal- 
ented mimic,  who  sounds  indistinguishable  from  his  subject,  will  have  distinct  idio- 
syncrasies when  converted  to  a picture  of  its  elements.  Voiceprint  examiners  work 
with  the  actual  tape  recording,  or  aural  analysis,  as  well  as  with  the  spectrogram. 

Voice  spcctrography  was  first  developed  at  Bell  Laboratories  in  Murray  Hill, 
New  Jersey,  just  after  World  War  II.  The  results  of  the  research  were  published  in 
“Visible  Speech,"  by  Potter,  Kopp  and  Green. 

Few  applications  were  devised  until  the  late  1950’s  and  early  1960's  when  the 
New  York  City  Police  Department,  plagued  by  bomb  threats,  called  upon  Bell 
Laboratories  to  resume  experiments  on  speaker  identification.  Physicist  Lawrence 
G.  Kcrsta  developed  a reliable  method  after  two  years,  using  nine  high  school  girls 
whom  he  trained  as  examiners,  and  a population  of  123  male  speakers  chosen  at 
random. 

One  of  the  first  law  enforcement  units  to  sec  the  practical  value  of  voiceprint 
data,  and  to  try  to  apply  it  to  everyday  police  work,  was  the  Michigan  State  Police. 
In  January  1967  they  sent  two  officers  to  Voiceprint  Labs  in  Somerville,  N.J.,  to 
study  Kcrsta 's  technique.  As  a result  the  Michigan  Police  established  a Voice  Iden- 
tification Unit  which  received  291  calls  involving  27  types  of  crimes  from  murder 
to  nuisance  calls,  during  the  period  from  1967  to  late  1970. 

In  law  enforcement  use,  voiceprints  are  usually  collected  over  the  telephone 
onto  tape  recording  equipment.  Mini-cassette  recorders  arc  not  considered  reliable, 
for  the  tape  they  use  is  thin  and  likely  to  snap  or  become  ravelled,  and  it  is  general- 
ly not  capable  of  recording  more  than  90  minutes.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
since  the  bottom  line  in  voiceprinting  is  its  admissibility  as  legal  evidence,  the 
highest  standards  of  quality  recording  must  be  maintained. 

There  arc  two  methods  employed  to  record  incoming  phone  calls:  inductive 
coils  and  suction  cup  devices,  both  of  which  fit  over  the  telephone  earpiece.  Hold- 
ing a microphone  near  the  receiver  results  in  poor  quality  recording. 

In  order  to  properly  identify  a voiceprint  and  its  recording,  it  is  also  necessary 
to  obtain  another  verified  print  and  recording,  called  the  known  voice  exemplar. 
The  investigator  tries  to  duplicate  the  situation  in  question,  using,  if  possible,  the 
same  recording  device.  He  can  do  this  over  the  telephone,  or  in  an  interview,  in  the 
latter  case  with  or  without  the  suspect’s  permission.  However,  because  hidden 
microphones  often  produce  poor  tapes,  the  voice  exemplar  is  usually  recorded  with 
the  permission,  or  at  least  the  knowledge,  of  the  suspect. 

Courts  have  upheld  the  right  of  the  police  to  demand  this  voice  sample  from 
suspects.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  1967  held  that  the  privilege  from  self-incrimi- 
nation offers  no  protection  against  being  compelled  to  submit  to  speaking  for  the 
purpose  of  voice  identification,  any  more  than  to  having  to  submit  to  writing 
samples,  photographs,  fingerprinting  and  other  measurements. 

Although  courts  have  upheld  the  taking  of  voice  exemplars  by  police  being  per- 
missible under  the  Fifth  Amendment  rights,  legal  opinion  has  been  more  reluctant 


to  give  voiceprints  full  evidentiary  status.  While  other  aural  identifications  have 
been  admissible  evidence  in  courtrooms  for  years,  voiceprints  have  faced  somewhat 
uneven  progress  in  gaining  this  respect. 

Prior  to  1970  there  were  four  recorded  court  cases  involving  voiceprint  evi- 
dence: 

1.  People  v.  Strachlc,  a 1966  case  involving  the  prosecution  of  a policeman  for 
perjury,  in  which  the  court  admitted  voiceprint  evidence.  The  trial  ended  in  a hung 
jury. 

2.  U.S.  v.  Wright,  a case  involving  obscene  phone  calls  which  was  appealed  to 
the  Military  Court  of  Appeals.  The  Appeals  Court  upheld  the  lower  tribunal’s  use  of 
the  voiceprint  evidence. 

3.  N.J.  State  v.  Cary  (N.J.  Supreme  Court). 

4.  People  v.  King  (California  Second  District  Court  of  Appeals). 

In  both  the  third  and  fourth  cases  the  court  ruled  against  the  admissibility  of 
voiceprint  evidence,  stating  in  both  instances  that  the  method's  scientific  soundness 
had  to  be  proven.  These  two  decisions  pushed  spectrographic  voice  identification 
back  into  the  laboratory  for  further  study,  although  there  have  continued  to  be 
evidentiary  uses  of  it. 

The  controversy  over  the  reliablity  of  voiceprint  evidence  breaks  down  into 
two  schools,  that  of  R.H.  Bolt  and  that  of  Dr.  Oscar  Tosi  of  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity, two  scholars  who  studied  the  method.  In  1970  Bolt  completed  a study  which 
concluded  that  there  was  not  enough  available  scientific  information  to  effectively 
estimate  the  degree  of  reliability  by  which  speakers  can  be  identified  by  spectro- 
grams. 

In  a study  published  subsequent  to  Bolt's,  Tosi  conceded  that  the  error  rate 
can  be  kept  to  2.4  percent  in  field  situations,  and  much  higher,  that  is.  nearly  100 
percent  accurate,  when  examiners  with  more  than  two  years  experience  are  given 
adequate  time  to  judge. 

In  1972  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Albert  Raymond  and  Roland  Addison  were  con- 
victed of  attempted  murder  of  a police  officer.  The  Court  of  Appeals  upheld  the 
conviction,  but  ruled  that  the  voiceprint  evidence  should  not  have  been  admitted  at 
the  trial.  The  court  seemed  to  base  its  opinion  on  Bolt’s  conclusions,  which  have 
been  refuted  by  others  knowledgeable  in  the  field,  among  them  Tosi. 

Part  of  the  problem  stems  from  confusion  regarding  the  quality  of  the  exam- 
iners, and  to  combat  this  difficulty,  the  International  Association  of  Voice  Identi- 
fication was  founded  in  Michigan  in  1970.  Its  purpose  has  been  to  establish  voice 
identification  as  a scientific  law  enforcement  technique,  to  promote  its  acceptance 
in  court,  and  to  insure  that  all  persons  using  voice  identification  are  reputable  and 
arc  trained  by  qualified  instructors  using  acceptable  material  and  equipment. 

Det.  Sgt.  Lonnie  L.  Smrkowski  of  the  Voice  Identification  Unit  of  the  Michi- 
gan State  Police  Department,  a former  president  of  the  Association  and  a present 
member  of  its  Board  of  Directors,  has  been  an  important  force  in  the  movement  to 
professionalize  voiceprint  reading  and  to  win  it  a respected  place  among  forms  of 
legal  evidence.  Much  of  the  material  available  on  the  subject  come  from  his  ad- 
dresses and  papers. 

(Ordway  P Burden  invites  readers  to  write  to  him  a 65 1 Colonial  Blvd.,  West- 
wood  P.O.,  Washington  Township . N.J.  07675.) 


Cincy  team  policing  project 
hampered  by  HQ  control 


Abused  wives,  mistresses  given 
equal  rights  by  British  court 


Continued  from  page  1 

neighborhoods. 

However,  the  researchers  also  found 
that  some  predicted  changes  in  community 
relations  did  not  occur  under  COMSEC. 
"Citizen  satisfaction  with  police  service 
and  belief  in  the  honesty  of  officers 
remained  high,  but  it  did  not  increase,"  the 
report  said.  “Citizens  in  District  One  did 
not  view  their  neighbors  as  more  cooper- 
ative and  less  hostile  toward  the  police." 

Officers  involved  in  the  experiment 
tended  to  be  happy  with  their  new  roles, 
but  thier  high  morale,  which  resulted  from 
the  "positive  changes  in  the  breadth  of 
their  job."  tended  to  fade  as  interference 
from  headquarters  increased,  according  to 
the  study. 

"Satisfaction  with  the  amount  of  free- 
dom available  and  with  supervisors  rose 
after  six  months,  then  fell  again  by  the  end 
of  18  months,”  the  reported  stated.  "Sat- 
isfaction with  work  showed  a similar 
pattern.” 

The  study  noted  that  while  the  essence 
of  the  project  called  for  "decentralization 
of  desisionmaking,"  COMSEC  did  require 
centralized  services,  such  as  budgeting  and 
information  gathering.  Observing  that  de- 
centralized operations  need  "extensive  as- 
sistance from  the  center,”  the  report  sug- 


gested that  future  team  policing  experi- 
ments strike  a "balance  between  decentral- 
ized and  centralized  functions." 

"What  can  safely  be  said  about  the 
COMSEC  experiment  in  Cincinnati  is  that 
it  leaves  no  reason  to  believe  neighborhood 
team  policing  carries  the  risk  of  inviting 
crime  or  that  it  is  worse  than  regular  police 
practices  in  other  ways,"  the  report  de- 
clared "Rather,  it  seems  that  neighborhood 
team  policing  could  hold  benefits  and  is 
one  reasonable  option  for  change  in  police 
organization  and  practice." 

Copies  of  the  study,  entitled  "The 
Cincinnati  Team  Policing  Experiment  A 
Summary  Report."  are  available  for  $3.50 
each  from:  The  Police  Foundation,  Com- 
munications Department.  1909  K.  Street, 
Suite  400,  Washington  DC  20006.  A 
lengthy  technical  report  of  the  experiment 
which  covers  the  study’s  tables,  graphs 
measurement  instruments  and  method- 
ology, is  scheduled  to  be  available  on 
request  through  the  same  department. 


CORRESPONDENTS  WANTED 
Law  Enforcement  News  is  seeking 
state  correspondents  to  write  stories 
dealing  with  topics  of  interest  to  the 
criminal  justice  community. 


A British  Court  of  Appeals  recently 
ruled  that  a mistress  has  the  same  legal 
right  as  a wife  in  situations  where  a man  re- 
sorts to  violence  to  settle  the  couple's 
domestic  disputes. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times  re- 
port, the  decision,  which  was  one  of  the 
first  interpretations  of  a new  act  of  Parli- 
ment,  permitted  Jennifer  Davis  to  return  to 
the  apartment  she  had  been  renting  with 
Nchemiah  Johnson.  The  court  stated  that 
Johnson,  who  had  subjected  Davis  to  "hor- 
rifying violence,"  must  leave  the  apart- 
ment. 

In  explaining  the  ruling,  the  judge, 


Separatist  guerillas  have  accepted  res- 
ponsibility for  last  month’s  shooting  death 
of  the  police  chief  of  Pamplona,  Spain,  ac- 
cording to  the  Spanish  national  news 
agency. 

The  agency  told  a Reuters  correspon- 
dent that  it  received  a telephoned  state- 
ment from  a Basque  terrorist  group 
through  its  Bilbao  office  in  which  the  guer- 


Lord  Denning,  noted  that  "even  if  a man 
owns  the  home,  the  protection  of  the 
woman,  married  or  not,  comes  first." 

Although  the  decision  is  still  open  to 
appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  appellate 
court’s  ruling  was  praised  by  women's 
rights  organizations  and  by  Jo  Richardson, 
the  Member  of  Parliment  who  sponsored 
the  legislation  last  year. 

The  law  generally  became  known  as 
the  "battered  wives'  charter,"  but  after  the 
verdict  was  announced  last  month  in  the 
Davis/Johnson  case,  Richardson  noted  that 
the  legislation’s  intention  is  to  protect  all 
women. 


rillas  took  full  responsibility  for  the  killing 
of  the  official,  Major  Joaquin  Imaz. 

Known  as  E.T.A.,  which  stands  for 
“Basque  homeland  and  liberty,”  the  group 
was  quoted  as  saying  it  feels  that  "armed 
forces  of  occupation”  such  as  the  police 
and  paramilitary  Civil  Guards  were  the  ma- 
jor impediments  to  democracy  and  politi- 
cal stability  in  the  Basque  provinces. 


Basque  terrorists  admit  murder 
of  Spanish  police  official 


Improving  police  contact  with  non-English  speaking  people 


By  BRIAN  NAGLE 
and  JONAS  MATA 

Police  personnel  frequently  come  into 
contact  with  people  who  do  not  speak 
English.  Inadequate  communications  cou- 
pled with  erroneous  impressions  of  the 
police  role  often  cause  serious  difficulties 
for  the  police  as  well  as  for  the  people 
they  serve.  This  problem  is  often  com- 
pounded when  police  become  involved 
with  people  who  have  the  additional  dis- 
advantage of  being  immature,  unsophis- 
ticated or  poorly  educated.  Injuries  and 
misunderstandings  frequently  occur  be- 
cause police  personnel  lack  the  resources 
to  effectively  communicate  with  the  peo- 
ple they  encounter. 

The  police  administrator  can,  however, 
take  steps  designed  to  reduce  communica- 
tion problems.  The  first  step  the  adminis- 
trator should  take  to  improve  the  com- 
munications ability  of  the  police  is  to 
investigate  possible  resources  that  can  be 
utilized. 

Developing  Resources 

The  following  is  offered  as  a partial 
list  of  resources  that  can  be  used  by  a 
police  agency  that  is  interested  in  mini- 
mizing its  communication  difficulties. 

• Survey  staff  and  determine  what 
languages  staff  members  speak. 

Use  personnel  who  speak  and  write  the 
language  fluently.  If  at  all  possible,  avoid 
selecting  staff  who  only  speak  the  formal 
language  dialect;  select  staff  who  know  the 
slang  and  common  speaking  dialect.  If 
available,  select  staff  of  the  same  ethnic 
and  cultural  background. 

• Survey  the  staffs  of  other  city  de- 
partments and  determine  what  languages 
they  speak. 

Apply  the  same  principles  mentioned 
above.  Consider  developing  a language 
network  and  a system  of  language  trade- 
offs. Unavailable  training  may  be  acquired 
through  other  departments. 

• Establish  a formal  list  of  interpreters 
that  can  be  readily  called  upon. 

Post  the  list  in  the  communications 
room  or  other  convenient  place,  listing 
the  name,  ethnic  or  cultural  background, 
address  and  telephone  number.  It  would  be 
beneficial  for  all  staff  participating  to  meet 
these  individuals  face-to-face. 

• Establish  a telephone  "hot  line" 
that  can  be  used  by  personnncl  who  fre- 
quently need  an  interpreter  for  one  lan- 


guage (i.c.,  Spanish,  Italian,  etc.). 

Wherever  possible,  this  service  should 
operate  24  hours  a day.  Use  interpreters 
where  personnel  unfamiliar  with  a language 
will  regularly  need  assistance. 

• Encourage  bi-  or  multilingual  people 
to  apply  for  employment  in  the  police  or 
other  city  departments. 

Advertise  positions  in  ethnic  magazines 
which  arc  widely  read  in  the  community. 
Clearly  state  the  desired  language  quali- 
fications. Discuss  the  responsibilities  and' 
goals  of  the  program. 

• Seek  the  help  of  qualified  members 
of  the  community  who  would  be  available 
to  serve  as  translators. 

Survey  the  community  and  advertise 
for  qualified  translators.  More  often  than 
not,  those  found  will  be  eager  to  translate 
public  materials  which  are  generally  avail- 
able only  in  English. 

• Develop  a friendly  relationship  with 
local  ethnic,  cultural  and  civic  organiza 
tions. 

Many  of  these  organizations  generally 
have  strong  community  participation  and 
commitment.  Their  community  influence 
and  knowledge  can  be  of  considerable 
help  in  conducting  a translation  program. 

• Determine  if  any  staff  members  can 
effectively  use  sign  language  to  communi- 
cate with  the  deaf. 

If  not,  seek  out  volunteers  or  commun- 
ity service  groups  that  can  be  called  to 
help.  It  may  be  helpful  if  sign  cards  were 
developed  for  staff  use. 

• Encourage  colleges  and  universities 
with  language  departments  to  offer  lan- 
guage translators. 

Language  departments  often  have  stu- 
dents and  faculty  willing  to  help  city  de- 
partments in  serving  non-English  speaking 
people.  Unfortunately,  many  of  these 
resources  are  completely  overlooked  or  not 
fully  utilized  by  many  police  agencies.  As  a 
result,  department  personnel  cannot  work 
to  maximum  efficiency,  and  both  the 
police  and  the  community  suffer. 

The  Training  Program 

Once  the  administrator  has  determined 
what  resources  will  be  used,  department 
personnel  must  be  told  of  their  availabil- 
ity. This  may  require  changes  or  updating 
the  agencies’  training  program. 

While  it  is  dot  practical  to  train  police 
personnel  to  become  bi-  or  multilingual, 
they  should  be  aware  of  some  of  the 


Youth  crime  in  India  studied 
by  Rutgers  U.  sociologist 


A Rutgers  University  sociology  profes- 
sor will  initiate  a study  of  juvenile  crime  in 
India  next  month  in  what  is  believed  to.be 
the  first  American  research  of  its  kind  to 
be  conducted  in  a non-Western  nation. 

The  professor.  Clayton  A.  Hartjen, 
said  the  10-month  project  will  be  centered 
in  Madras,  a city  of  three  million  in  south- 
east India,  and  will  focus  mainly  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  Indian  judicial  system 
processes  youthful  offenders. 

Funded  by  a S2S.000  grant  from  the 
Indo-U.S.  Subcommission  on  Education 
and  Culture  of  the  United  States  State  De- 
partment. Hartjen  will  be  assisted  in  his 
work  by  his  wife.  Dr.  S.  Priyadarsini,  who 
is  a native  of  Madras  and  is  also  a member 
of  Rutgers'  sociology  department. 

We  will  investigate  delinquency  in  ur- 
ban and  village  areas  and  the  manner  in 
which  offenders  are  processed  and  dealt 
with  by  legal  authorities  and  the  commun- 


ity." Hartjen  told  a New  York  Daily  News 
reporter. 

Observing  that  extensive  juvenile  delin- 
quency studies  have  been  conducted  in 
Western  nations,  particularly  in  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  Hartjen  noted 
that  “very  little  research  is  available  from 
non-Western  countries." 

"Consequently,  knowledge  of  juvenile 
misconduct  is  culturally  biased,"  he  ex- 
plained. "Our  information  could  also  be  in- 
accurate on  why  delinquency  occurs,  what 
can  be  done  about  it  and  policies  in  dealing 
with  offenders." 

A specialist  in  the  area  of  criminology, 
and  author  of  Crime  and  Criminalization, 
Hartjen  said  his  study  will  compare  juvenile 
crime  in  rural  and  village  settings  with  the 
urban  areas  of  the  Madras  region.  The  re- 
search will  be  based  on  the  theory  that 
urbanization  and  industrialization  are  re- 
lated. 


apprehensions  that  non-English  speaking 
people  may  have  concerning  the  police. 
These  people  may  have  knowledge  of  or 
had  previous  contact  with  police  in  another 
country  where  the  role  and  conduct  of  the 
police  differs  greatly  from  the  United 
States.  This  may  cause  the  individual  to 
experience  fear,  anger  or  frustration 
when  he  comes  in  contact  with  police. 
At  varying  times  non-English  speaking 
people  become  victims  of  crime,  as  well 
as  witnesses  and  suspects.  People  who 
can't  speak  English  may  require  special 
assistance  because  they  are  sick,  lost  or 
simply  can't  communicate  with  another 
person.  Each  situation  requires  the  officer 
to  play  a different  role. 

The  officer  should  receive,  as  part  of  his 
training,  some  guidelines  that  will  help 
him  in  these  different  situations.  The  of- 
ficer should  also  be  thoroughly  familiar 
with  all  the  resources  that  he  can  call 
upon  to  aid  him  in  communications. 

Communication  problems  in  a police 
agency  can  be  reduced  but  only  if  the 
administrator  has  developed  the  appro- 
priate resources  and  all  personnel  are 
trained  in  their  use.  Only  then  can  the 
individual  officer  be  effective  in  over- 
coming language  and  cultural  barriers. 
• • • 
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THE 

TRUTH 

MACHINE 


Introducing  the  MARK  II  Voice  Analyzer.  An  amazing  scientific  instrument 
designed  for  measuring  emotional  stress  reactions  and  detecting  truth  or  deceit 
- quickly  and  accurately. 

Housed  in  an  attache  case,  the  portable  MARK  II  Voice  Analyzer  is  a hybrid 
dedicated  computer.  It  detects  the  inaudible  subconscious  changes  of  stress  in  a 
person’s  voice  tones.  These  changes  arc  an  accurate  measure  of  truth  or  lies. 

The  MARK  II,  accurate  as  the  more  complex  polygraph  lie  detector,  can  be 
operated  by  anyone  after  a brief  orientation,  And,  truth  concerning  a specific 
issue  can  be  detected  in  minutes  with  just  a few  questions. 

.The  applications  arc  numerous:  Pre-employment  screening,  police,  fire  and 
safety  investigations,  insurance  adjustment,  internal  loss  prevention,  or  as  a high 
level  conference  lie  detector  in  negotiations  involving  important  contract  or  large 
financial  transactions. 

Certified  courses  in  lie  detection  and  stress  analysis  using  the  MARK  II  Voice 
Analyzer  arc  ri/h  monthly  to  train  new  students  and  those  interested  in  the  field 
of  voice  analysis. 


ADDITIONAL  PRODUCTS 

Miniature  Recorders 
Night  Vision  Systems 
Parabolic  Microphono 
Scramblers 
Telephone  Recorders 
Vehicle  Followers 
Weapon*  Detectors 
Attache  Case  Recorder 
8ody  Armour 
Body  Transmitter 
Countermeasures  Equip. 
Identification  Equip. 

De  Bug  350 

Mark  II  Volco  Analyzer 
Explosives  Oetector 
Letter  Bomb  Detector 
Bomb  8lunket 
Countermeasure  Services 
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Helping  rape  victims,  helping  the  police 


An  interview  with  Lynn  Hammond, 
Coordinator  of  the  Cleveland  Rape  Crisis  Center 


Lynn  Hammond  is  coordinator  of  the  Cleveland  Rape 
Crisis  Center,  an  organization  that  she  co-founded  several 
years  ago  to  provide  the  city’s  rape  victims  with  needed 
counseling  and  related  services. 

A graduate  of  Chatham  College  in  Pittsburgh,  Ham- 
mond acquired  expertise  in  her  chosen  field  while  serving 
as  a woman’s  counselor  at  the  Free  Clinic  of  Cleveland. 
She  also  worked  for  a time  as  a problem  pregnancy 
counselor  in  the  Cleveland  office  of  the  National  Health 
Care  Service. 

Presently,  Hammond's  primary  function  in  con- 
nection with  the  rape  center  involves  the  training  of 
law  enforcement  personnel.  In  addition  to  instructing 
recruits  at  the  Cleveland  Police  Academy,  she  provides 
in-servicc  training  for  several  police  departments  in 
Ohio’s  Cuyahoga  County.  Hammond  was  formerly  a 
programmer  with  IBM  and  the  Honeywell  Corporation. 

This  interview  was  conducted  for  Law  Enforcement 
News  by  Harry  O’Reilly. 

• • • 

LEN:  As  a starting  point  could  you  tell  us  a little  about 
the  evolution  of  your  organization? 

HAMMOND:  The  Cleveland  Rape  Crisis  Center  opened  in 
February  1974,  staffed  by  eight  volunteers  and  using  seed 
money  from  the  National  Organization  for  Women  and 
the  Women's  Law  Caucus  at  Case  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity to  pay  our  phone  bills.  Our  "Hot  Line"  was  open  for 
three  hours  an  evening,  five  evenings  a week.  We  answered 
phones  using  some  donated  office  space  as  a base  of  oper- 
ations. 

LEN:  What  kind  of  calls  were  you  getting? 

HAMMOND:  They  came  from  all  over  - hospitals,  social 
service  agencies  and  victims  calling  directly.  We  also  took 
calls  around  the  clock  at  home  and  at  our  regular  jobs 
when  the  hot  line  was  not  open.  Since  that  time,  we  have 
grown  to  a paid  full-time  staff  of  4Vi  and  about  75  male 
and  female  volunteers.  We  have  a 24-hour,  seven  day  a 
week  hot  line  capacity  now,  and  our  offices  occupy  four 
rooms  at  the  main  Y.W.C.A.  building  in  Cleveland. 

LEN-.  Docs  the  fact  that  you  now  have  a paid  staff  mean 
that  you  have  obtained  funding? 

HAMMOND:  Yes.  We’re  in  our  second  year  of  funding. 
Two  local  private  foundations  provide  us  with  funds,  and 
this  enables  us  to  be  an  autonomous  group  and  to  be  able 
to  devote  our  time  to  what  is  beneficial  to  victims  and  not 
to  what  is  pleasing  or  politically  advantageous  to  any  par- 


ticular agency.  It  means  we  are  free  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment our  own  programs. 

LEN:  What  kind  of  programs  exist  now? 

HAMMOND:  The  hot  line  is  really  the  center  of  activity 
because  people  reach  us  through  it  - many  kinds  of 
people,  both  those  seeking  information  and  those  who 
want  help. 

LEN:  Such  as? 

HAMMOND:  Information  calls  come  from  all  segments  of 
the  community  and  cover  everything  from  laws  and  statis- 
tics to  attitudes  and  counseling  techniques. 

Of  those  that  are  victim-related,  most  of  the  emergen- 
cy and  referral  calls  come  from  hospitals,  but  they  also 
come  from  friends  and  family,  school  counselors,  thera- 
pists, attorneys,  social  service  agencies  and  parplc  and  pro- 
bation officers.  So  far  this  year,  we  have  logged  2595  in- 
formation calls  - 350  in  October  - and  1710  victim- 
oriented  calls,  with  250  in  October. 

LEN:  What  about  your  relationship  with  the  police? 
HAMMOND:  There  has  been  an  increasing  number  of  calls 
from  police,  for  immediate  crisis  intervention  as  well  as 
follow-up  support.  For  example,  we  would  be  called  if  a 
detective  or  a patrol  officer  perceives  that  a victim  is  very 
upset  or  has  trouble  expressing  hcnelf  or  himself  - we 
work  with  male  rape  victims  as  well  - or  if  the  officer 
would  simply  like  the  support  of  an  agency  which  knows 
what  is  happening.  Perhaps  there  is  no  female  officer  avail- 
able. Perhaps  the  police  officer  wants  the  victim  to  know- 


Lynn  Hammond 

that  there  is  a group  which  can  offer  support  and  make 
various  referrals  if  they  are  necessary.  Sometimes  we  get 
calls  from  officers  when  a victim  goes  to  court  and  is  con- 
fused and  needs  someone  to  explain  court  procedures  in  a 
different  way.  Officers  who  don't  often  handle  rape  and 
related  offenses  may  be  unable  to  explain  procedures, 
while  those  who  handle  a volume  of  such  cases  may 
simply  not  have  enough  time  to  explain  the  procedure  in 
depth.  We’ve  found  that  police  officers  may  want  to  dis- 
cuss their  own  feelings  and  emotions  about  a case  with  us. 
LEN:  So  you  are  a kind  of  crisis  intervention  agent  for  the 
police  officer  as  well  as  the  victim? 

HAMMOND:  Right.  It’s  not  easy  to  handle  cases  like  this. 
Some  officers  have  even  said  that  they  would  rather  face 
a gun  than  interview  a rape  victim.  It’s  a very  draining  ex- 
perience which  can  also  be  embarrassing  and  frustrating. 
In  addition,  from  time  to  time  we  have  interceded  with 
other  agencies  on  behalf  of  the  police  when  there  were 
problems  to  be  ironed  out,  such  as  conflict  between  police 


and  a hospital  emergency  room  staff.  We  arbitrate  differ- 
ences. 

LEN:  Aside  from  the  hot  line  what  else  do  you  do? 
HAMMOND:  Well,  besides  emergency  advocacy,  we  offer 
individual,  family,  and  group  counseling,  as  well  as  a 
whole  spectrum  of  training.  We  maintain  a victim  support 
fund,  publish  a newsletter,  give  prevention  lectures,  con- 
duct an  extensive  public  education  program,  make  appro- 
priate professional  and  interagency  referrals  and  give  a self 
defense  course  for  women. 

LEN:  From  what  you  are  saying,  the  local  police  seem  to 
have  a lot  of  confidence  in  your  people.  Do  you  think  this 
is  so? 

HAMMOND:  Yes,  in  varying  degrees.  It  seems  that  the 
police  people  who  know  us  - and  that  is  an  increasing 
number  — know  that  we  arc  willing  to  be  supportive  of 
anyone  who  is  supportive  to  victims,  and  when  an  officer 
does  a good  job  of  interviewing  or  investigation,  we  recog- 
nize that  this  is  not  easy.  Many  of  them  have  had  no  for- 
mal training.  What  we  are  finding  is  that  there  is  a lot  of 
talent  and  good  instincts  in  the  field,  and  the  people  who 
get  to  know  us  realize  that  our  relationship  with  them  is 
supportive  and  not  adversary,  and  this  gives  them  confi- 
dence in  us.  We've  gained  a reputation  for  being  depend- 
able and  keeping  our  word,  and  we've  made  it  a point  to 
bring  good  work  to  the  attention  of  police  superiors  and 
to  the  media,  to  give  credit  where  credit  is  due. 

LEN:  In  what  ways  do  you  offer  support  to  the  police? 


HAMMOND:  For  one  thing,  we  do  a lot  of  things  that 
they  don’t  have  time  to  do.  We  can  explain  to  a victim  be- 
fore he  or  she  sees  the*police  exactly  what  the  police  pro- 
cedures are,  and  why  they  need  to  know  information 
which  is  gathered  by  police  questioning.  Another  thing  we 
do  is  explain  why  the  victim  should  not  change  her  physi- 
cal condition  after  being  raped  until  evidence  require- 
ments are  filled.  We  are  present  in  the  emergency  room 
and  sec  that  proper  evidence  gathering  procedures  are  fol- 
lowed and  that  the  victim  is  treated  with  dignity  by  the 
hospital  staff. 

We  also  prepare  the  victim  for  court,  provide  legal  ad- 
vocacy, explain  court  procedures  - even  accompany  her 
or  him  to  court.  If  an  officer  requests,  we  will  ask  ques- 
tions which  might  be  difficult  to  ask  of  the  victim.  We 
transmit  information  to  the  police  which  they  may  not 
have  heard  from  the  victim.  We  offer  information  regard- 
ing patterns  of  rape  activity  of  which  they  may  not  be 
aware  because  of  jurisdictional  boundaries.  We  get  in- 
volved in  the  information  network  of  the  court  system, 
and  we  keep  officers  abreast  of  the  status  of  current  cases. 
We  keep  in  contact  with  victims  if  they  change  residence 
or  phone  numbers,  and  we  advise  officers  of  the  new  ad- 
dress or  number. 

LEN:  What  kind  of  concrete  results  have  you  achieved  by 
this  kind  of  cooperation? 

HAMMOND-.  Among  other  things,  we  now  have  better  in- 
terviews, more  successful  prosecutions,  greater  complain- 
ant cooperation,  stronger  witnesses,  the  development  of  a 
team  concept  and  better  service  to  victims,  which  is  the 
most  important  result. 

LEN  -.  Has  there  always  been  this  level  of  interaction  with 
the  police? 

HAMMOND:  No.  When  we  first  started  out,  we  didn’t 
know  one  another  and  we  had  preconceived  ideas  about 
one  another. 

LEN:  Negative  or  positive? 

HAMMOND:  Mostly  negative,  on  both  sides.  We  at  the 
center  had  heard  reports  from  people  who  had  been  raped 
and  who  were  treated  unsympathetically,  judgmentally  or 
downright  rudely.  We  tended  to  generalize  and  to  con- 
clude that  such  treatment  was  universal.  The  police  per- 
ception of  us  was  that  we  were  simply  a group  of  do-good 
ladies  who  had  nothing  better  to  do.  They  seemed  to  feel 
that  we  wouldn’t  be  there  when  they  needed  us,  that  we 
would  invariably  say  bad  things  about  them  to  their  super- 
iors or  to  the  public,  that  we  would  hamper  their  investi- 
gations, that  we  would  try  to  change  their  ideas,  that  we 
were  man-haters,  and  that  we  couldn't  possibly  know 
what  we  were  doing  or  understand  their  problems.  They 
also  thought  that  we  would  discourage  women  from  re- 
porting rapes  and  that  we  would  work  at  cross  purposes 
to  the  police. 

We,  on  the  other  hand,  tended  to  believe  in  varying 
degrees  that  male  police  officers  were  woman-haters,  that 
they  couldn't  understand  the  problems  of  rape  victims  or 
deal  sympathetically  with  them. 

LEN:  How  did  you  manage  to  break  down  these  barriers 
of  mutual  mistrust? 

HAMMOND:  Well,  on  our  part,  the  more  we  worked  with 
the  police,  the  better  we  understood  them  and  their  prob- 
lems. We  began  to  realize  that  there  were  many  compe- 
tent, compassionate,  and  caring  people  doing  police  work. 
Once  we  saw  that,  our  ideas  began  to  change.  Once  we  got 
to  know  them  individually  as  persons,  we  could  anticipate 
what  a victim  could  expect  from  various  individuals  and 
assure  the  victim  that  she  or  he  would  be  treated  well. 
Once  we  knew  where  an  investigator  was  coming  from,  we 
could  tell  a victim,  for  example,  that  despite  his  gruff 
manner,  a particular  detective  was  OK.  This  reassurance 
might  prevent  a victim  from  becoming  upset  and  dropping 
out  of  the  system. 

On  their  part,  the  police  began  to  see  that  we  were,  in 
fact,  competent,  available  and  willing  to  learn.  They 
would  ask  us  to  share  information  that  wc  had  with  them, 
and  wc  felt  that  they  had  a lot  of  information  to  share 
with  us  and  expertise  that  wc  could  benefit  from.  We 
came  to  realize  that  wc  had  to  work  more  closely  if  wc 
were  .to  provide  the  best  service  to  the  communiry  at 
large. 

Continued  on  Page  9 


“Some  officers  have  said  they  would  rather  face  a gun 
than  interview  a rape  victim.  It’s  a very  draining  experi- 
ence which  can  also  be  embarrassing  and  frustrating.” 


“There  is  a basic  misunderstanding  among  different  disciplines  who  have  tended  to  t 
be  ‘turf’  oriented  and  possessive.  Each  feels  that  his  or  hers  is  the  most  important 
and  that  the  others  should  be  subordinate  to  it.” 


Continued  from  Page  8 

One  of  the  things  we  did  was  to  go  to  the  police  to 
find  out  what  we  could  do  to  help  them  and  to  ask  them 
to  help  us. 

LEN:  It  sounds  like  that  might  be  the  key  to  the  whole 
thing  right  there  - meeting  them  halfway. 

HAMMOND:  Yes,  but  it  took  time  for  us  to  become  con- 
vinced that  they  really  cared,  as  we  did,  about  victims. 
Once  we  had  that  assurance,  we  took  the  initiative  to 
reach  out  to  them. 

LEN:  Where  in  the  various  departments  did  you  go? 
HAMMOND:  We  began  to  make  contacts  with  chiefs  or 
other  ranking  officers,  and  once  wc  got  to  know  indivi- 
dual officers  from  the  different  departments  we  asked 
them  to  help  train  our  people  and  to  involve  us  in  the 
training  of  police  personnel. 

LEN:  So  you’re  talking  about  interdisciplinary  training 
and  a mutual  exchange  of  ideas? 

HAMMOND:  Yes.  As  a result,  police  now  participate  in 
the  initial  training  of  our  advocates  and  in  our  in-service 
training.  They  teach  legal  requirements,  evidence  gather- 
ing, and  police  procedures.  Wc  do  bath  academy  training 
and  in-service  training,  a lot  of  crisis  intervention  and  atti- 
tudinal  work,  and  some  police  officers  even  attend  our 
rape  crisis  training  sessions  as  students.  We  have  attended 
and  lectured  at  law  enforcement  training  seminars  which 
have  involved  police,  medical,  prosecutorial  and  counsel- 
ing personnel.  We  have  made  video  roll  call  tapes  for  the 
Cleveland  Police  Department  which  will  be  used  in  in- 
service  training.  We  also  do  in-service  training  in  person. 


An  interesting  thing  about  this  live  in-service  training  is 
that  we  often  sit  down  over  coffee  and  discuss  problems 
which  the  police  have  with  other  sectors  — hospitals, 
prosecutors  — and  we  discuss  ways  in  which  these  prob- 
lems may  be  tended  to.  If  the  problem  is  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  officer  to  effect  positive  change  — such  as 
a hospital  policy,  for  example  — we  will  use  our  resources 
to  create  lines  of  communication  or,  if  we  feel  the  com- 
plaint is  valid,  to  even  bring  about  policy  change.  For  ex- 
ample, a particular  hospital,  as  a matter  of  policy,  might 
refuse  to  collect  evidence,  or  even  to  treat  rape  victims. 
We  can  go  to  work  with  the  hospital  and  help  them  to  un- 
derstand what  is  needed,  why  it  is  needed,  and  what  they 
can  do  to  help.  We  work  very  closely  with  the  local  media. 
We've  gotten  extensive  exposure  and  we  are  viewed  as  a 
dependable  source  of  information.  We  have  utilized  this 
means  to  project  a positive  image  of  the  police  and  to 
bring  specific  problems  to  the  public  eye. 

LEN:  Looking  at  both  sides  of  the  coin,  what  do  you  per- 
ceive as  being  the  primary  stumbling  blocks  to  the  devel- 
opment of  a positive  rapport  between  police  and  rape 
crisis  center  personnel? 

HAMMOND:  Some  police  administrators  are  set  in  their 
ways  and  are  reluctant  to  implement  change  in  proce- 
dures. They  continue  to  have  a basic  mistrust  of  non- 
police organizations  which  arc  viewed  as  “outsiders"  or 
“civilians"  who  are  looking  to  oversee  or  intrude  into 
police  functions.  Essentially,  it’s  a resistance  to  change, 
and  the  perpetuation  of  this  traditional  mistrust  gets  in 
the  way  of  true  interdisciplinary  cooperation. 

In  those  departments  where  we  have  made  inroads  we 
have  proven  ourselves  to  be  non-threatening  and  suppor- 
tive. In  fact,  we  take  pressure  off  the  department  by  per- 
forming many  victim-oriented  functions  which  free  police 
personnel  for  other  duties,  thus  saving  both  money  and 
man-hours  of  police  “down”  time.  In  fact,  learning  to 
trust  us  has  in  some  instances  precipitated  the  acceptance 
of  other  non-police  personnel  or  organizations  by  these 
same  departments. 

Wc  used  to  view  individual  personality  conflicts  as  a 
major  stumbling  block,  but  as  we  grew  to  know  our 
police,  wc  became  aware  that  the  same  individuals  who 
were  abrasive  to  victims  had  difficulty  even  in  relating  to 
their  own  partners.  Wc  understand  that  personality  con 
flicts  arc  part  of  human  nature  and  arc  nothing  to  get  hys- 
terical about.  We've  learned  to  work  around  them.  One  of 


my  personal  roles  is  to  work  out  personality  conflicts  be- 
tween our  advocates  and  individual  police  officers.  I have 
credibility  on  both  sides.  I act  as  a buffer,  and  in  many  in- 
stances I have  been  able  to  present  both  sides  to  both 
sides;  I try  to  emphasize  that,  in  fact,  we  arc  not  on  differ 
ent  sides.  On  a large  scale,  there  is  a basic  misunderstand- 
ing, because  of  a lack  of  communication,  among  different 
disciplines  who  have  tended  through  their  histories  to  be 
"turf”  oriented  and  possessive.  Each  feels  that  his  or  hers 
is  the  most  important,  and  that  the  others  should  be  sub- 
ordinate to  it. 

LEN:  What  kind  of  recommendations  can  you  offer  as 
steps  toward  achieving  greater  cooperation  between  police 
and  rape  crisis  center  staffs? 

HAMMOND:  We  have  begun  to  initiate  a county-wide  in- 
terdisciplinary process  aimed  at  more  efficient  and 
humane  handling  of  cases  of  rape  and  related  offenses  at 
all  levels  within  and  without  the  helping  professions.  This 
was  brought  about  as  a result  of  requests  and  concerns 
that  have  been  expressed  to  us  by  all  of  the  involved  disci- 
plines - the  coroner's  office,  rescue  squads,  the  police, 
hospitals,  social  service  agencies,  and  people  in  the  com- 
munity. All  of  these  concerns  were  expressed  individually, 
and  it  was  virtually  impossible  for  the  various  disciplines 
to  approach  one  another  cold.  We  arc  providing  staffing, 
facilities,  meeting  space  and  coordination  of  efforts.  One 
result  has  been  the  development  of  a comprehensive  medi- 
cal protocol  which  is  being  tested  at  the  county  hospital. 
Because  of  the  opportunity  that  our  autonomy  gives  us, 
we  have  been  able  to  act  as  a catalyst  for  positive  change 


We  have  worked  with  all  of  the  disciplines  long  enough  to 
perceive  their  needs  without  being  part  of  any  one  of 
them,  and  it  makes  us  more  credible  as  a coordinating 
agency.  Since  we  are  the  only  organization  in  the  system 
which  deals  only  with  the  problem  of  rape  and  related  of 
fenses,  we  have  made  it  apparent  that  our  aim  is  not  to 
usurp  the  function  of  any  other  discipline,  but  to  build 
and  support  all  of  the  other  disciplines. 

One  of  the  things  that  needs  to  happen  is  that  mem- 
bers of  the  various  helping  professions  look  beyond  their 
own  realms  and  perceive  themselves  as  part  of  an  overall 
scheme  to  provide  maximum  service  to  the  community. 
The  helping  professions  need  to  become  aware  of  the 
practical  and  humane  consequences  of  cooperation.  One 
way  of  achieving  this  is  by  crisis  intervention  training  on 
an  interdisciplinary  basis,  learning  together  what  the  vic- 
tim’s needs  are.  and  how  to  provide  sensitive,  profession- 
al treatment.  The  individual  rewards  arc  obvious.  The 
benefit  to  a police  agency?  A better  public  image,  better 


service  to  the  public  - a reduction  in  the  number  of  com-  3- 
plaints  by  civilians  of  poor  police  attitudes  or  insensitivity  EJJ 
to  many  things.  g 

From  a practical  fiscal  viewpoint,  funding  of  staff  ?c 
facilities  may  emanate  from  such  cooperation.  There  is  a m 
great  need  for  the  creation  of  training  teams,  crisis  teams  jj? 
in  hospitals  in  various  mini-units  involving  members  of  ^ 
different  helping  professions.  Z 

On  an  individual  level,  people  need  to  sit  down  in  the 
same  room  and  communicate  on  a regular  basis,  to  look  1/1 
at  one  another,  to  admit  that  they  have  all  made  mistakes 
in  the  past,  to  get  away  from  blaming  and  passing  the 
buck,  and  to  learn  from  mistakes  and  avoid  them  in  the 
future.  ^ 

LEN:  So  it  has  to  involve  the  declaration  of  a truce? 
HAMMOND:  Right.  Individuals  have  to  get  task  oriented  3 
and  commit  themselves  to  doing  the  task  providing  the  5? 
best  possible  service,  within  their  scope,  to  the  rape  vie-  g 
tim.  People  have  to  get  together,  describe  the  role  of  each 
organization,  and  clarify  the  role  of  each  individual  in  the  ^ 
overall  picture.  The  people  performing  the  functions  have  "1 
to  be  involved  in  the  development  of  their  system.  Let  the 
individual  workers  take  a good  long  look  at  their  roles,  let 
them  describe  and  define  their  roles,  and  then  do  them 
well.  The  ultimate  outcome  will  be,  hopefully,  that  by 
learning  to  cooperate  in  providing  services  to  rape  victims, 
individuals  will  learn  to  better  understand  themselves  and 
others,  and  that  the  positive  attitudes  gained  will  be  pro- 
jected into  other  areas  of  interdisciplinary  cooperation 
and  public  service. 
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• Training  • 

• Program  Evaluation  • 

• Curriculum  Development  • 

• Research  and  Development  • 

• Seminars  and  Workshops  • 

• Management  Analysis  • 

• Publications  • 

The  Criminal  Justice  Center  is  an  independently 
funded  unit  of  the  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice.  For  further  information  about  the  Center 
or  any  of  its  projects  and  programs  contact: 

The  Criminal  Justice  Center 
448  West  56th  Street 

New  York,  N.Y.  10019 
(212)  247  1600,1 
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Preserve  your  back  issues  of  LEN!! 


Now  you  can  bind  your  back  issues  of  Law 
Enforcement  News  into  an  attractive  and  useful 
reference  tool.  Each  blue  vinyl  binder  is 
gold-embossed  with  LEN's  distinctive  logo,  and 
holds  a year's  run  of  America's  fastest  growing  law 
enforcement  newspaper. 

The  binders  are  priced  at  $12.00  each,  and  a 
limited  number  of  the  sturdy  covers  is  available 
containing  volumes  one  through  three.  A complete 
set  of  filled  binders,  already  stocked  with  41  back 
issues,  costs  $35.00.  Send  your  order  to:  Law 
Enforcement  News,  Dept.  B,  444  West  56th  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10019. 


“We  take  pressure  off  the  department  by  performing 
many  victim-oriented  functions  which  free  police  for 
other  duties,  thus  saving  money  and  man-hours.” 
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NO  LEFT  TURNS  . By  JOSEPH  SCHOTT 

On  the  trail  of  Bonnie  and  Clyde,  small-time  punks 


News  Item  i Former  deputy  sheriff  Ted 
Hinton  died  a few  weeks  ago  in  Dallas,  the 
last  living  survivor  of  the  six-man  ambush 
squad  that  gunned  down  Clyde  Barrow  and 
Bonnie  Parker  on  a country  road  near 
Arcadia,  Louisiana  on  May  23,  1934. 
• • • 

Back  in  1963  the  writer  of  this  column 
suffered  a severe  attack  of  chronic  af- 
fliction - acute  “bookomania.”  He  became 
convinced  obsessed,  some  people  said  - 
that  he  must  write  a book  about  Bonnie 
and  Clyde,  a book  that  would  tell  the  truth 
about  how  they  lived  and  how  they  died, 
and  thereby  dispel  a lot  of  the  mythology 
that  has  grown  up  around  these  two  char- 
acters. 

There  arc  a lot  of  manias  going  around 
- monomania,  megalomania,  nymphoma- 
nia and  dipsomania,  to  name  a few,  This 
writer  has  caught  them  all  at  one  time  or 
another  and  survived.  But  he  has  never 
cured  his  “bookomania."  The  attacks  come 
frequently,  creating  consternation  among 
friends,  colleagues  and  family  - particular- 
ly family.  The  wife  of  an  alcoholic  may 
whisper  to  her  mother,  "He’s  off  another 
drunk,"  and  expect  sympathy.  But  when 
the  wife  of  a bookomaniac  confides,  "He’s 
off  on  another  book,"  her  mother  will 
reply,  "Well,  if  he  wasn't  doing  that, -he'd 
probably  be  making  a fool  of  himself  doing 
something  else,  lie  could  be  a Shrincr,  like 
your  father.  Forget  it." 

That’s  the  reaction  to  the  artist  in  this 
country  - apathy,  ignorance,  ridicule.  It 
isn't  often  that  the  artist  lives  to  say  to  his 
detractors,  “I  told  you  so."  And  that  is  the 
essence  of  this  column  - "1  told  you  so." 

• • • 

Well,  back  to  the  faraway  summer  of 
1963.  When  that  old  book  magic  got  this 
writer  in  its  spell,  he  drove  all  around  the 
state  in  his  1960  Pontiac  Bonneville  ac- 
costing people  allegedly  who  had  known 
Bonnie  and  Clydcxand  writing  down  their 
windy  talcs. 

One  of  those  people  was  Ted  Hinton.  In 
1963  Hinton  was  very  much  alive,  operat- 
ing a 65-unit  motel  at  the  intersection  of 
Highway  183  and  Loop  12,  just  west  of 
Dallas,  and  raising  thoroughbred  horses 
which  he  liked  to  ride  in  parades  while 
dressed  up  in  one  of  his  fancy  cowboy 
suits. 

At  first  Hinton  tried  to  act  cagey  and 
cool  about  his  pan  in  the  ambush,  imply- 
ing that  his  lips  were  sealed  about  the  af- 
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J.  Austin,  nationally  syndicated 
newspaper  columnist,  has  written  a 
powerful  series  of  articles  telling 
parents  how  to  exercise  better  in-home 
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fair  because  of  the  code  of  lawman,  but 
that  was  just  show.  The  ambush  had  been 
the  high  point  of  his  life,  his  claim  to  fame, 
and  he  was  just  dying  to  talk  about  it.  But 
he  felt  that  he  had  to  get  his  “code  of  the 
lawman”  preface  into  the  record  before 
spilling  the  beans. 

Hinton  said  that  Frank  Hamer,  the 
former  Texas  Ranger  in  charge  of  the  hunt 
for  Bonnie  and  Clyde,  recruited  Bob 
Alcorn  and  himself,  both  young  Dallas 
County  deputies,  to  go  along  on  the  hunt 
because  they  knew  the  hunted  pair  on 
sight.  "Old  Frank  had  never  seen  them 
himself,"  Hinton  said.  "He  was  on  pins  and 
needles  that  he'd  shoot  the  wrong  people.” 

Did  he  ever  consider  taking  them  alive?” 

"Oh,  hell  no.  That  wasn't  part  of  the 
deal  at  all.  Hamer  had  been  hired  by  Lee 
Simmons,  head  of  the  Texas  Prison  Sys- 
tem, to  put  them  on  the  spot  and  mow 
them  down  to  get  even  with  them  for  kill- 
ing one  of  his  prison  guards  during  a raid 
they  had  made  on  the  Eastham  Prison 
Farm  in  1934  to  break  some  prisoners  out. 
Simmons  swore  to  the  guard’s  family  that 
he’d  get  Bonnie  and  Clyde  for  that.  Cap- 
turing them  wasn't  in  the  deal." 

"What  kind  of  a man  was  Frank 
Hamer?" 

“Old  fashioned  and  tough,  and  a melan- 
choly boozer  to  boot.  He  was  so  close- 
mouthed and  secretive  that  we  didn’t  know 
where  we  were  going  from  one  day  to  the 
next. 

"Didn’t  he  have  a reputation  for  having 
killed  several  people?” 

“1  heard  that.  But  when  1 tried  to  find 
out  later  who  it  was  exactly  he’d  killed,  no- 
body could  tell  me." 

"What  were  you  in  it  for?  A big  reward, 
or  just  the  honor?" 

"Well,  there  were  supposed  to  be  several 
rewards,  or  at  least  Hamer  led  us  to  believe 
there  were.  But  afterwards  1 never  saw  any. 
Mainly  Bob  Alcorn  and  1 went  along  be- 
cause our  boss,  Sheriff  Smoot  Schmid,  told 
us  to.  Schmid  was  coming  up  for  reelection 
and  thought  the  publicity  would  help  him. 
Of  course,  it  didn’t  work  that  way  at  all. 
He  got  beat  in  the  next  election." 

"What  happened  out  on  the  road,  any- 
way?" 

"Well,  Hamer  got  us  out  there  before 
daylight,  with  his  usual  ‘ask-me-no-ques- 
tions  and  I’ll  tell  you  no  -’  ’’ 

"Who  all  was  'us'  ?’’ 

“Well,  there  was  me  and  Bob  Alcorn, 
Hamer  and  his  cx-Ranger  sidekick.  Manny 
Gault,  and  Sheriff  Henderson  Jordan  of 
Bienville  Parish  and  a deputy  of  his  named 
Prentiss  Oakley.  Six  of  us.” 

"What  kind  of  guns  did  you  have?" 

“All  kinds.  Rifles,  shotguns,  submachine 
guns  - a real  arsenal.  1 had  a Browning 
automatic  rifle." 

“What  did  you  do  then?" 

"We  hid  in  the  bushes  and  weeds  and 
the  chiggcrs  and  mosquitoes  damn  near  ate 
us  up.  Then,  a while  after  it  got  daylight, 
this  193.‘F't;ord  V-8  came  along  with  two 
people  in  it  — a man  and  a woman  — and 
stopped  to  ask  something  of  an  old  man 
working  on  a truck  parked  in  the  ditch  — " 

"That  was  old  man  Meihvin,  the  stool 
pigeon,  wasn't  it?" 

Hinton  scowled  to  show  that  his  lips 
were  scaled  on  at  this  point.  "1  yelled, 
'that’s  Clyde  Barrow’  ” he  said,  “and  then 
we  all  started  shooting.  The  car  started  off 
with  a jerk  and  I ran  alongside  a few  steps 
shooting  at  the  driver  with  my  BAR.  When 
the  car  stopped,  1 opened  the  door  and 
Bonnie  fell  out.  She  was  dead,  shot  full  of 
holes.  So  was  Clyde.  I pushed  her  body 


back  into  the  car  and  shut  the  door." 

"What  did  you  do  then?" 

"We  called  the  coroner,  of  course,  and 
then  a wrecker  came  to  put  the  shot-up  car 
with  the  bodies  in  it  back  to  Arcadia.  The 
old  wreck  had  engine  trouble  and  stopped 
by  a school.  A bunch  of  kids  came  out  and 
jerked  the  cover  of  the  bodies  to  have  a 
look  at  them.  We  chased  the  kids  off.  By 
then  a whole  crowd  of  people  gathered 
from  all  directions.” 

“How  did  the  public  find  out  so  fast?" 

“After  the  shooting,  I called-  Smoot 
Schmid  long  distance  on  a public-telephone 
in  a filling  station  to  tell  him  that  Clyde 
and  Bonnie  were  dead.  The  telephone 
operator  spread  the  word  and  it  got  on  the 
radio."  Hinton  laughed.  "One  of  Smoot’s 
big  political  backers  was  the  Dallas  Dis- 
patch. Smoot  had  alerted  the  editor  ahead 
of  time  about  the  set  up  in  Louisiana  and 
by  the  time  I called,  the  Dispatch  had  a 
front  page  with  big  headlines  ready  to  go. 
The  Dispatch  was  the  first  newspaper  in 
Dallas  to  hit  the  street  with  an  extra."  But 
Smoot  still  got  beat  in  the  election. 

“You  never  got  a reward  or  anything 
out  of  it?” 

“No,  the  Legislature  was  supposed  to 
award  us  some  medals,  but  that  fell 
through.  I offered  Jess  Warren,  the  owner 
of  th£  shot-up  Ford,  S5000  for  the  car,  but 
he  sold  it  to  a college  boy  for  $10,000,  1 
heard.  The  college  boy  showed  it  around  at 
county  fairs  and  made  a lot  of  money  out 
of  it." 

"Did  you  get  into  any  trouble  for  just 


killing  them  off  like  that?" 

"No,  people  were  different  then  than 
they  are  now.  Clyde  and  Bonnie  had  mur- 
dered a dozen  people  in  cold  blood,  so 
most  of  the  public  felt  like  they  had  it 
coming.  l„did  get  some  nut  telephone  calls. 
One  threatened  to  kidnap  my  son,  who  was 
less  than  a year  old  at  the  time,  but 
nothing  came  of  that  either." 

• • • 

For  the  next  few  years,  during  seizures 
of  bookomania,  the  writer  wrote  query 
letters  to  book  publishers  trying  to  interest 
them  in  a book  on  Bonnie  and  Clyde.  Most 
were  ignored,  but  in  1966  one  query  so  ir- 
ritated an  editor  that  he  responded  with  a 
letter  that  explained  in  detail  that  the  idea 
had  no  merit  because  Bonnie  and  Clyde 
were  "small-time,  regional  punks”  with  no 
"national  appeal  whatsoever." 

In  1968,  after  the  movie  “Bonnie  and 
Clyde,"  starring  Warren  Beatty,  Faye 
Dunaway  and  a newcomer  named  Gene 
Hackman,  became  a smash  hit,  the  writer 
sent  a photocopy  of  the  letter  back  to  the 
prophet  at  Simon  and  Schuster,  just  for  the 
sale  of  sour  grapes. 

Another  editor  answered,  saying  that 
the  editor  who  had  written  me  the  other 
letter  was  no  longer  with  the  company. 
“We  don’t  know  where  he  is,"  the  letter 
said.  "We  hope  he’s  no  longer  in  book  pub- 
lishing.” 

• • • 

(Joseph  Schott  is  Director  of  the  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Program  at  Texas  Christian  Uni- 
versity, Fort  Worth,  Texas.) 


Illinois  profs  study  new  model 
to  measure  recidivism  rates 


Charging  that  prison  recidivism  rates 
arc  inconsistently  measured  and  evaluated, 
three  criminal  justice  professors  have  begun 
research  on  their  own  recidivism  model, 
which  they  say  may  accurately  estimate 
the  rehabilitative  effectiveness  of  correc- 
tional programs. 

F'undcd  by  a $225,00  from  LEAA’s 
National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice,  Professors  Michael  Maltz, 
Richard  McClcary  and  Stephen  Schiller  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago  Circle 
began  their  study  last  month  in  an  attempt 
to  find  ways  to  improve  recidivism  mea- 
surement instruments. 

In  addition  to  testing  their  own  model, 
the  researchers  also  hope  to  make  progress 
toward  developing  a standard  definition  of 
recidivism  that  would  clarify  a confusing 
situation  in  which  some  programs  hold  that 
an  ex-offender  fails  simply  by  being  rear- 
rested while  others  describe  failure  as  a re- 
arrest  that  leads  to  an  arrJgnmcnt  or  in- 
dictment. 

Another  facet  of  the  study  will  exa- 
mine organizational  factors  such  as  the 
amount  of  paperwork  a program  requires 
in  supervising  an  individual  and  the  amount 
of  news  media  attention  generated  by  an 
agency’s  policies.  Maltz,  McCleary  and 
Schiller  contend  that  such  factors  may  de- 
termine the  level  of  recidivism  reported  for 
a correctional  program. 

“In  some  jurisdictions,  a parole  officer 
has  significant  authority  and  can  directly 
revoke  a person’s  parole,"  Maltz  said. 
“Others  operate  with  more  built-in  checks 
and  balances,  such  as  supervisors  and  vari- 
ous agency  reports.  Obviously,  the  rate  of 
parole  revocation  depends  on  the  laws  and 
policies  under  which  different  agencies 
work." 


Commenting  on  existing  instruments 
that  predict  how  often  ex-offenders  in  cor 
rectional  programs  revert  to  criminal  activi- 
ties, Maltz  noted,  "In  essence,  these  models 
are  more  useful  in  estimating  how  fast  ex- 
offenders  fail  than  in  estimating  whether 
they  are  rehabilitated." 

As  part  of  their  program,  the  UICC 
professors  are  planning  a conference  next 
fall  at  the  university  to  develop  a new  scale 
that  would  more  accurately  define  and  rate 
the  seriousness  of  recidivism.  The  meeting 
will  feature  experts  from  several  fields,  in- 
cluding criminology,  economics,  law  and 
philosophy. 
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Additions  to  the  literature  of  criminal  justice 


Constitutional  Rights  of  Prisoners,  second 
edition.  By  John  W.  Palmer.  Anderson 
Publishing  Company.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
1977.  850  pp.  $14.95. 

This  book,  like  many  of  the  law  books 
issued  by  the  Anderson  Publishing  Com- 
pany, is  divided  into  two  sections  — text 
and  cases.  In  this  instance,  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  book  consists  of  textual 
material,  while  the  bulk  of  the  remainder  is 
devoted  to  cases,  carefully  chosen  from  a 
large  number  of  jurisdictions. 

As  the  author  points  out,  a problem 
faced  by  students  and  administrators’  in 
this  field  is  that  Federal  courts  seem  even 
less  anxious  than  they  were  in  the  past  to 
intervene  in  state  prison  administration. 
Most  prisoners’  rights  cases,  therefore, 
are  decided  in  state  courts;  consequently, 
administrators  face  great  difficulties  in  ap- 
plying case  law  formulated  in  other  juris- 
dictions. This  means  that  the  need  foi 
prison  administrators  with  legal  training 
and  sophistication  will  be  even  more 
acute  in  the  future. 

This  book  addresses  itself  to  the  train- 
ing of  these  administrators.  It  is  clearly 
a textbook  to  be  used  in  a classroom;  its 
format  makes  it  of  little  value  as  a hand- 
book or  reference.  It  is  also  obviously 
intended  for  the  prison  administrator, 
not  for  the  prisoner.  If  this  is  understood, 
this  is  a valuable  book,  clearly  written  and 
skillfully  compiled.  The  heavy  prepon- 
derance of  case  material  means  that  there 
will  be  considerable  reliance  on  the  in- 
structor, but  many  instructors  will  pre- 
fer this,  especially  since  it  gives  them  the 
opportunity  to  add  decisions  or  statute 
law  from  their  own  state. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the 
appendices.  These  include  such  pertinent 
and  often  ignored  materials  as  the  ABA 
Standards  for  the  Rights  of  Offenders 
and  the  United  Nations  Standard  Mini- 
mum Rules  for  the  Treatment  of  Pri- 
soners. —Dorothy  H.  Bracey 

• • • 

O.W. : O.W.  Wilson  and  the  Search  for  a Po- 
lice Profession.  By  William  J.  Bopp.  Keni- 
katl  Press  Corp.  Port  Washington,  N.Y. 
Cloth  $9.95,  Paper  $5.95.  158  pp.  In- 
dexed. 

The  career  of  O.W.  Wilson  parallels  the 
development  of  modern  police  manage- 
ment in  the  United  States,  and  much  of 
this  progress  is  attributable  to  Wilson's 
contributions  as  teacher,  author  and  practi- 
tioner. He  is  one  of  the  true  American  pio- 
neers in  policing,  and  Bopp’s  work  offers  a 
well  researched,  if  somewhat  favorably 
biased,  chronicle  of  Wilson's  career. 

The  list  of  Wilson's  accomplishments  arc 
many,  and  one  finds  in  his  career  the  be- 
ginnings of  a professional  police  service, 
particularly  in  adopting  modern  manage- 
ment methods  to  law  enforcement.  He  was 
also  a sponsor  of  change  and  innovation  in 
areas  which  remain  controversial  today-,  the 
use  of  psychological  testing  for  sclcctior 
and  promotion,  employment  of  the  first 
female  police  captain,  the  use  of  compu- 
ters, and  institution  of  the  first  police-col- 
lege cadet,  program. 

Wilson  will  probably  best  be  remem- 


bered for  his  efforts  to  found  the  School  of 
Criminology  at  Berkeley  and  for  his  work 
as  Superintendent  of  Police  in  Chicago.  His 
book  Police  Administration  is  the  classic 
text  in  the  field.  But  Wilson’s  efforts  to  im- 
prove policing  were  the  hallmark  of  a ca- 
reer which  included  service  in  the  Berkeley 
and  Fullerton,  California,  and  Wichita, 
Kansas  Police  Departments.  Interestingly 
he  was  asked  to  resign  as  chief  from  both 
Fullerton,  where  he  served  less  than  a year, 
and  Wichita,  where  he  served  for  eleven 
years,  because  of  his  "radical"  views 
and  unstinting  honesty. 

Wilson  was  appointed  to  the  faculty  of 


the  University  of  California  in  1939,  served 
in  Germany  during  World  War  II,  and  in 
1960  accepted  the  position  of  Superinten- 
dent in  Chicago. 

The  author  of  O.W,  has  drawn  upon  a 
wide  range  of  material,  including  interviews 
and  private  correspondence,  to  offer  pene- 
trating view  into  the  life  of  an  individual 
whose  public  life  represents  a significant 
contribution  to  the  development  of  polic- 
ing. This  book  is  not  a critical  analysis  of 
Wilson's  career,  for  the  author  has  made  a 
sincere  attempt  to  be  objective  in  this 
work;  it  is  perhaps  understandable,  though, 
that  at  times  he  fails. 


O.W.  O.W.  Wi/sori  and  the  Search  for  j 
Police  Profession  is  an  important  book  for 
several  reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
Continued  on  Page  1 2 


Read  u Good  Book  Lately? 

Tell  us  about  it.  Law  Enforcement 
news  will  publish  reader-contributed 
reviews  of  newly  published  books  re- 
lating to  the  law  enforcement  pro- 
fession. Send  your  submissions  to; 
Editor,  Law  Enforcement  News, 
Room  2104,  444  West  56th  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10019. 


Publications  of  The  John  Jay  Press 

THE  LITERATURE  OF  POLICE  CORRUPTION: 

Volume  I:  A Guide  to  Bibliography  and  Theory 

by  Antony  E.  Simpson,  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  Library 

with  a Foreword  by 

Albert  J Reiss.  Jr,,  Yale  University 

This  book  is  an  intensive  review  of  the  historical  and  contemporary  literature  on  police  corruption  "Antony  Simpson's  review  of  what  it  known 
about  police  corruption  is  both  necessary  and  timely."  Albert  Reiss  writes  in  the  Foreword.  "What  is  reported  in  this  volume  can  holp  those 
with  an  interest  in  police  corruption  turn  to  broader  questions  of  civic  morals,  of  public  office  and  public  trust,  and  of  public  accountability. 
The  understanding  of  police  corruption  displayed  in  this  volume  enlightens  and  can  illuminate  tho  nature  of  fiduciary  relationships  in  all  public 
bureaucracies  and  their  relationship  to  organizational  control." 


220  pages 


October 


Clothbound:  S10.00 


TERRORISM: 

Interdisciplinary  Perspectives 

edited  by 

Yonah  Alexander,  State  University  of  New  York 
and 

Seymour  Maxwell  Finger,  City  University  of  New  York 
with  a Foreword  by 

HansJ.  Morgenthau,  New  School  of  Social  Research 

This  book  attempts  to  define  international  terrorism  and  to  evaluate  some  of  the  effective  approaches  used  to  curb  it.  Sixteen  contributors 
examine  terrorism  in  terms  of  psychology,  the  military,  governmental  legislation,  computer  statistics,  history,  nuclear  proliferation,  civil  liber 
ties  and  the  media.  In  the  Forward,  Hans  J Morgenthau  states:  "As  the  experience  of  organized  armed  citizens  laying  down  conditions  for  the 
government  to  fulfill  on  the  threat  to  lives  and  property  of  other  citizens  is  novel,  so  must  the  reaction  of  the  government  to  such  e challenge  be 
novel.  It  is  the  great  merit  of  this  collection  of  essays  to  consider  the  issues  raised  by  contemporary  terrorism  in  this  spirit  of  unprecedented 
novelty  and  thereby  to  contribute  significantly  to  the  solution  of  the  issues  raised." 


350  page 


Published 


Paperback  $5.95 


POLICE  STUDIES 

The  International  Review  of  Police  Studies 

This  new,  quarterly  journal  is  intended  to  provide  an  international  forum  for  ideas,  information  and  research  on  police  problems  Topics  to  be 
Included  are  the  command,  leadership,  and  management  of  police;  the  tasks  of  the  police,  including  crime,  traffic,  public  order,  and  social  service, 
the  career  of  police,  including  recruitment,  training,  advancement,  and  discipline,  criminal  law;  police  science  and  technology;  police  unions  and 
organizations;  academic  research,  and  police  history. 

The  editor  of  POLICE  STUOIES  is  Philip  John  Stead,  Professor  of  Comparative  Police  Science  at  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  and  for- 
mer Oean  of  Academic  Studies  at  the  U.K.  Police  College.  Bramshill,  England. 


100  pages  each  issue 

Charter  subscription  until  February  28.  1978:  $18.00 


March.  1978.  June.  September.  December 


Paperbound 
Thereafter:  $20.00 
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New  1977  Series! 

International 
Criminal  Justice 
Seminar 

A four  part  seminar  dealing  with 
Comparative  Criminal  Justice  Systems 

Each  45  Minute  tape  is  available 
in  the  following  formats 

• */"  videocassette  ($50.00) 

• Vi”  videotape  ($35.00) 

• audio  cassette  ($15.00) 

Prices  for  a complete  set  of  four 
tapes  are  as  follows 

• V*'  videocassette  ($185.00) 

• Vj"  videotape  ($135.00) 

• audio  cassette  ($50.00) 

POLICES YS TEMS  OF DENMA RK 
A rne  Baun 

Assistant  Commissioner 

A description  of  the  Danish  nation- 
al police  force,  comparisons  with  the 
American  police  force  and  criminal 
justice  system  (especially  regarding 
prosecution,  bail,  sentencing,  self- 
incrimination.) 

CRIMINA  L JUS  TICE  RESEA  RCH 
IN  WEST  GERMANY 
Karl  Helm  Gemmer 

Chief,  Institute  of  Criminalistics 

A discussion  of  the  problems 
facing  West  German  police,  especially 
organized  crime  and  terrorism.  Con- 
clusions of  recent  research  conducted 
by  the  Institute  of  Criminalistics  on 
such  issues  as  the  efficiency  of  police 
work,  the  value  of  having  police  on  the 
street,  and  the  effectiveness  of  detec- 
tives. Also,  a discussion  of  the  role  of 
women  in  the  West  German  police 
force. 

THE  POL  ICE  S YS  TEMS  OF  ITALY 
Francesco  Minerva 
Chief  Commissario  of  Police 

The  structure  of  the  Italian  Nation- 
al Police  service,  including  the  three 
entry  levels  and  training  is  described. 
The  role  of  the  Public  Security  Force 
and  its  relationship  to  the  military. 
Functions  of  the  Italian  police  which 
are  different  from  those  of  the  Ameri- 
can police  forces,  such  as  issuing  li- 
censes. 

POLICE  SYSTEMS 
OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 
Lawrence  Beswick 
National  Police  College 
(Bramshill,  England) 

A description  of  the  British  police 
system,  including  a discussion  of  the 
unit-beat  or  'panda"  system  - the 
prevalent  method  of  policing  in 
England.  The  British  as  an  unarmed 
police  force;  the  control  of  firearms 
in  England.  Training  of  British  police 
officers,  especially  upper-level  training 
at  the  National  Police  College. 


To  order  indicate  the  tape  or  tapes 
desired,  and  compute  the  total  price. 
Please  include  your  name,  address, 
city,  state,  zip  code,  and  the  agency 
or  institution  with  which  you  are 
affiliated. 

Mail  your  order  to  Law  Enforce- 
ment News,  Room  2104,  444  West 
56th  Street,  New  York,  New  York 
10019. 


New  books  for  the  criminal  justice  library 


Continued  from  Page  11 
that  it  helps  to  Fill  the  gaps  that  exist  in  the 
history  of  policing.  Knowledge  Qf  O.W. 
Wilson’s  impact  on  the  field  is  important  to 
the  future,  and  this  book  makes  a distinct 
contribution  to  a better  understanding  of 
the  man. 

—Richard  H.  Ward 

• • • 

Desperate  Bargain:  Why  Jimmy  Hoffa  Had 
to  Die.  Lester  Velie.  Readers  Digest  Press, 
New  York,  New  York.  1977.  258  pages. 
$10.00. 

Desperate  Bargain  is  a forceful  and  emi- 
nently readable  book  concerning  the  life 
and  death  of  James  R.  Hoffa,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  union  leaders  in  American 
history.  It  is  written  in  an  honest,  straight- 
forward style  and  is  paced  in  a manner  that 
makes  it  difficult  to  put  down.  A book 
loaded  with  juicy  tidbits  and  inside  infor- 
mation, it  will  undoubtedly  appeal  to  a 
wide  spectrum  of  the  population,  includ- 
ing sociologists,  unionists,  criminologists 
and  the  just  plain  curious.  It  is  also  an 
example  of  investigative  reporting  at  its 
best,  and  is  in  the  tradition  of  Woodward 
and  Bernstein  of  Watergate  fame.  Reading 
much  like  a good  mystery  novel,  it  is  a 
book  which  is  as  readable  for  its  enter- 
tainment value  as  it  is  for  its  informa- 
tional content. 

It  would,  however,  be  a serious 
oversight  if  the  book's  important  socio- 
logical and  psychological  implications 
were  left  unmentioned.  For  clearly,  they 
represent  a striking  commentary  on  the 
American  system  of  government  and  on 
man’s  psychosocial  development  within 
the  framework  of  that  system.  Certainly, 
the  question  of  why  organized  crime  finds 
such  fertile  soil  in  the  American  system 
has  far  reaching  implications  for  the 
system  itself.  Although  one  might  have 
hoped  that  the  author  would  have  made 
a more  serious  attempt  to  tackle  such  an 
important  philosophical  question,  his 

Female,  male  cops 
rated  equal  in 
NYC  patrol  study 

Continued  from  page  5 

“The  results  offer  little  support  either 
to  those  who  hold  that  women  are  un- 
suited to  patrol  or  to  those  who  argue  that 
women  do  the  job  better  than  men,”  the 
study  said.  “By  and  large,  patrol  perfor- 
mance of  the  women  was  more  like  that  of 
the  men  than  it  was  different." 

In  another  finding,  the  study  ob- 
served that  patrolwomen  took  more  sick 
leave  then  patrolmen,  noting  that  the  trend 
was  consistent  with  earlier  research  which 
shows  women  are  generally  absent  from 
work  more  often  than  men. 

Although  it  could  provide  no  clear-cut 
reason  for  the  higher  female  absenteeism 
rate,  the  rport  speculated  that  women  may 
be  more  prone  to  illness,  may  be  sick  long- 
er or  may  be  more  likely  to  stay  away  from 
work  when  family  members  become  ill. 

Based  on  direct  observation  of  3,625 
hours  of  patrol  and  2,400  police-civilian 
encounters,  the  sudy  analyzed  the  types  of 
action  required  of  the  officers,  their  style 
of  patrol,  their  methods  of  gaining  control, 
their  initiative,  physical  strength,  and  the 
reactions  of  the  public. 

Copies  of  the  report,  entitled  "Women 
on  Patrol:  A Pilot  Study  of  Police  Perfor- 
mance in  New  York  City,”  can  be  ob- 
tained free  from  LEAA's  National  Criminal 
Justice  Reference  Service,  Box  6000, 
Rockville.  MD  20805. 


failure  to  do  so  is  not  considered  a 
serious  indictment  of  the  book.  Pursuing 
somewhat  less  ambitious  goals,  Velie  has 
chosen  to  focus  on  such  issues  as  the  facts 
behind  Hoffa’s  disappearance,  the  role  of 
organized  crime  in  Hoffa’s  disappearance 
and  in  Teamster  activities,  and  on  an 
attempt  at  unraveling  the  enigma  that  was 
Jimmy  Hoffa.  Nonetheless,  both  as  a 
result  of  his  own  writing  and  investiga- 
tive skills,  and  of  the  book's  powerful 
content,  Velie  is  able  to  transmit  a 
message  whose  implications  transcend 
the  subject  matter  of  the  book. 

His  treatment  of  the  role  of  organized 
crime  in  the  Teamsters  Union  and  its 
overall  influence  is  thorough  and  well 
documented.  He  presents  the  reader  with 
massive  amounts  of  evidence,  ranging 
from  the  misuse  of  Teamster  pension 
funds  for  criminal  profit  and  the  role  of 
the  Teamsters  in  establishing  gangster 
elements  in  Las  Vegas  gambling,  to  the 
corruption  and  selling  of  favors  traced  all 
the  way  to  the  role  of  the  Nixon  White 
House  in  Hoffa’s  pardon.  So  tenacious  is 
the  grip  of  organized  crime  in  America, 
states  Velie,  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  spends  some  $90  million 
annually  to  combat  it.  The  author  al- 
so provides  considerable  evidence  to 
support  contentions  that  some  Teamster 
locals  are  totally  under  Mafia  control  and 
that  at  one  point  some  65  percent  of  all 
Teamsters  were  operating  under  crooked 
deals.  Recognizing  the  implications  of 
these  facts,  particularly  in  view  of  recent 
Teamster  attempts  to  expand  and  incor- 
porate into  their  ranks  such  professionals 
as  nurses,  teachers,  newscasters  and  even 
police,  Velie  attempts  some  assessment  of 
the  potential  consequences. 

Contending  that  the  underworld  exists 
because  it  provides  the  "upper  world" 
with  services  which  the  upper  world  has 
outlawed,  Velie  is  also  at  his  best  when 
describing  what  he  dubs  the  "supermob" 
— the  group  of  people  that  serves  as 
ambassadors  between  the  underworld  and 
the  upperworld.  Among  the  members  of 
the  “supermob,"  according  to  Velie,  are 
bankers,  lawyers,  greedy  employers  and 
the  chic  consumers  of  cocaine  — as  well  as 
Jimmy  Hoffa.  Velie  offers  the  reader  a 
detailed  and  intimate  glimpse  of  the  lives 
and  life  styles  of  the  “supennob”  and  of 
their  underworld  associates.  The  facts 
which  Velie  has  garnered  regarding  Hoffa's 
mysterious  disappearance  arc,  again, 
reflective  of  investigative  reporting  as  its 
very  best.  The  author  has  painstakingly 
tracked  down  and  assembled  all  of  the 
generally  known  and  not  so  generally 
known  facts  surrounding  Hoffa's  disap- 
pearance and  dramatically  presented  them 
for  the  reader’s  assessment.  Skillfully 
reassembling  all  of  the  facts  pertaining 
to  the  principal  actors  in  the  drama,  Velie 
comes  to  a solid  conslusion  as  to  how,  why 
and  by  whom  Jimmy  Hoffa  was  killed. 

Velie  is  also  enormously  successful  in 
his  attempt  to  paint  a detailed  portrait  of 
the  complex  and  often  paradoxical  Jimmy 
Hoffa.  Despite  an  eighth  grade  education 
Hoffa  is  presented  as  an  abundantly 
energetic  man  with  an  unusually  facile 
intellect.  At  the  same  time,  Velie  also 
clearly  portrays  Hoffa  as  vain,  arrogant, 
amoral  and  almost  totally  absorbed  by  an 
unceasing  quest  for  power.  The  author  is 
weakest,  however,  in  his  attempts  to 
document  the  psychosocial  causes  for 
Hoffa’s  personal  and  psychological  devel- 
opment-. Appearing  somewhat  out  of  his 
depth  here,  Vclie’s  treatment  is  at  best 
superficial.  Despite  this  relatively  minor 


flaw,  along  with  some  occasional 
redundancy,  the  book's  readability  and 
solid  documentation  of  facts  make  it 
extremely  worthwhile  reading.  Its  bold, 
broad-stroked  portrait  of  Jimmy  Hoffa, 
and  the  myriad  of  intimate  detail 
regarding  the  life  styles  of  Hoffa  and 
his  underworld  associates  further  serve 
to  provide  a compelling  reading 
experience. 

—Allen  Alexander 

• • • 

Criminal  Investigation.  Charles  M.  Bozza. 
Nelson-Hall  Inc.  Publishers,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois. 1978.  428  pages.  $19.95. 

Charles  Bozza ’s  current  addition  to  the 
literature  of  criminal  investigation  offers  a 
basic,  step-by-step  approach  which  ad- 
dresses the  fundamentals.  Much  of  what 
appears  in  this  work  will  not  be  new  to  the 
individual  already  conversant  with  the 
investigative  process,  for  its  primary  value 
lies  as  a basic  text  for  training  courses, 
particularly  advanced  courses  for  new 
investigators. 

The  book  is  well  illustrated  and  includes 
a variety  of  forms  which  are  likely  to  be  of 
greatest  value  to  the  smaller  police  depart- 
ment. The  process  approach  enables  the 
reader  to  carry  a case  through  from  begin- 
ning to  end  and,  although  there  may  be 
some  disagreement  over  specific 
the  general  methods  cited  by  the  author 
are  sound. 

A major  contribution  to  the  field,  which 
sets  this  book  apart  from  others  of  its 
genre,  is  a chapter  on  Program  Evaluation 
and  Review  Technique,  more  commonly 
known  as  the  “PERT"  approach.  The  au- 
thor’s attempt  to  develop  a PERT  chart  for 
criminal  investigation  represents  a step  for- 
ward  in  helping  to  manage  the  investigative 
function  more  productively.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  author  has  not  carried  this  con- 
cept through  the  detail  necessary  for  a 
complete  understanding  of  in-depth  case 
processing.  More  consideration  might  have 
been  devoted  to  explaining  the  decision- 
making levels  of  an  investigation,  such  as 
that  initially  developed  by  Willmer. 

Nevertheless,  this  book  does  serve  its 
purpose  as  an  "accessible  and  easily  read- 
able manual  for  police  investigation  which 
offers  a broad  overview  of  the  investigative 
process  as  well  as  a step-by-step  guideline 
for  specific  procedures.” 

— Richard  H.  Ward 

Amnesty  group  urges 
worldwide  abolition 
of  death  penalty 

An  international  human  rights  group  has 
called  on  world  leaders  and  the  United 
Nations  to  abolish  the  death  penalty, 
which  it  said  is  currently  being  used  in 
more  than  100  nations,  according  to  a 
Reuters  dispatch. 

In  a December  11  resolution,  Amnesty 
International  voiced  its  disapproval  of  what 
it  said  was  an  increasing  use  of  extrajudicial 
executions  as  a form  of  political  coercion, 
and  it  urged  nongovernmental  organi- 
zations to  cooperate  in  stimulating  and 
educating  public  opinion  to  oppose  capital 
punishment  in  any  form. 

The  declaration,  which  was  issued  in 
Stockholm  at  the  conclusion  of  a two-day 
conference  of  200  human  rights  advocates 
from  50  countries,  is  apparently  the  first 
step  in  the  group’s  anti-death  penalty  cam- 
paign. Shortly  after  the  resolution  was 
approved,  officials  of  the  organization  met 
to  discuss  further  strategies  in  what  they 
said  would  be  a long  and  unpopular  battle. 


Perspectives  on  the  terrorism  problem 


Women  in 
hostage  situations 


By  EDWARD  J.  SHAUGHNESSY 

Fewer  than  ten  years  ago,  the  thought 
of  being  taken  hostage  for  any  purpose  was 
best  summarized  by  the  one-line  pun 
“Help!  I’m  being  held  prisoner  in  a Chinese 
fortune  cookie  factory,”  as  you  finished 
your  meal  at  the  local  Cantonese  eatery. 
Today  the  likelihood  of  one's  being  taken 
hostage  has  increased  appreciably  because 
of  the  large  number  of  political  and  ter- 
rorist groups  who  have  seized  individuals 
and  groups  to  get  attention  or  to  bargain 
their  way  out  of  tight  spots.  We  need  only 
look  at  the  recent  20-day  siege  in  the 
Netherlands  where  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren were  held  in  trains  and  in  a school. 
Last  fall  Croatian  nationalists  hijacked  a 
flight  to  Paris.  In  New  York  City  alone  in 
1976  there  were  26  hostage  situations,  all 
of  which  were  resolved,  without  loss  of 
life,  by  the  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment’s Hostage  Negotiating  Team. 

All  these  incidents  demonstrate  that  a 
hostage  situation  can  occur  to  anyone,  al- 
most anywhere,  regardless  of  social  class. 
The  reasons  may  differ.  A bank  president 
or  his  family  may  be  held  for  ransom.  A 
person  may  be  held  captive  in  a family  dis- 
pute. Another  may  fall  prey  to  bank  rob- 
bers or  supermarket  thieves. 

Taking  Precautions 

Since  such  a situation  is  increasingly 
possible,  though  not  likely,  it  docs  make 
sense  to  take  a few  simple  precautions  that 
will  help  you  cope  or  survive  a hostage 
situation.  Think  defensively  first  about 


your  surroundings.  Arc  you  careless  about 
security?  Consider  situations  you  may  en- 
counter; for  example,  do  you  leave  your 
passenger/driver  door  unlocked  when  you 
drive?  Be  security  conscious.  Carry  with 
you  in  your  purse  a little  “survival”  kit,  in- 
cluding a little  hard  candy,  vitamin  pills,  a 
pencil  and  pad  and  a slim  flashlight.  If  you 
think  it  is  possible  to  be  kidnapped  or  held 
hostage  as  an  executive’s  or  official's  wife 
you  might  arrange  in  advance  to  have  a key 
phrase  or  sentence  as  the  tip  off,  such  as 
asking  for  Mr.  Smith  if  you  usually  ask  for 
John  when  you  call;  if  you  are  caught  away 
from  home  create  an  imaginary  child  as  a 
code  clue,  as  in  "Hug  Sammy  for  me."  If 
you  have  a prepared  statement  to  read, 
alter  your  voice  or  rhythm  of  speech. 
These  can  be  clues1.  In  the  interim  keep  in 
mind  that  as  a kidnap  victim  or  hostage 
your  fate  is  known  to  the  authorities  rather 
quickly;  they  will  spring  to  action  immedi- 
ately. 

You  should  be  prepared  also  to  activate 
an  emergency  plan  if  you  are  the  recipient 
of  a hostage  or  kidnap  demand.  To  this  end 
consider  having  photos  and  descriptions  of 
yourself  and/or  family  both  at  home  or  in 
the  office  for  immediate  transmittal  to  po- 
lice if  the  code  is  activated.  Rehearse  such 
a plan  with  your  police.  You  should  com- 
mit to  memory  or  have  easily  accessible 
key  telephone  numbers  - the  police, 
F.B.I.,  etc. 

Being  a Hostage 

The  most  important  thing  to  keep  in 


Codd  asks  46G  tax-free  pension 
as  he  nears  NYPD  retirement 


Continued  from  Page  3 
percent  of  an  officer's  average  monthly 
salary,  computed  from  the  two  highest- 
paid  years  of  service,  is  provided  and  an  ad- 
ditional five  percent  may  be  granted  for  up 
to  two  dependents. 

A Seattle  commissioner  or  officer,  who 
was  retiring  on  a regular  pension,  would  re- 
ceive two  percent  of  his  average  monthly 
salary  for  each  full  year  of  service  in  excess 
of  20  and  up  to  30  years  with  the  depart- 
ment. 

According  to  a New  York  Times  report, 
Codd  had  retired  as  the  department’s  chief 
inspector  early  in  1973  on  a non-line- 
of-duty  disability  pension  of  $33,000  a 
year,  but  he  would  have  actually  received 
about  $28,000  due  to  certain  long-term 
options  that  he  chose  which  would  have 
provided  greater  security  for  his  wife. 

However,  in  January  of  the  following 
year  he  was  called  out  of  retirement  to 
head  the  police  department  under  Mayor 
Abraham  Beame’s  administration. 

In  the  present  situation,  even  if  city 
medical  officials  turn  down  the  outgoing 
commissioner’s  request  for  the  service- 
connected  disability  pension,  he  will  still 
receive  from  $5,000  to  $9,000  on  top  of 
his  regular  disability  pension,  due  to  the 
four  years  he  spent  as  commissioner. 

Codd  announced  his  retirement  on 
December  1 after  Mayor-elect  Edward  I. 
Koch  indicated  that  he  would  appoint  a 


new  commissioner  upon  taking  office  in 
January.  At  the  time,  Codd  told  reporters 
that  his  four  years  as  commissioner  would 
not  add  "five  cents"  to  his  pension. 

On  the  day  he  filed  for  the  extra  linc- 
of-duty  benefits,  however,  Codd  called 
some  reporters  to  explain  that  he  had  un- 
intentionally misinformed  them  and  that 
he  had  since  learned  that  his  pension  would 
benefit  from  his  years  as  head  of  the 
NYCPD.  He  added  that  he  did  not  know 
the  amount  of  the  increases. 

Some  observers  had  speculated  last  Sep- 
tember that  the  commissioner  might  have  a 
chronic  heart  condition,  when  he  spent  a 
week  in  the  hospital  and  a week  resting  at 
home.  But  a hospital  spokeman  said  at  the 
time  that  Codd  was  suffering  from  "ex- 
haustion,” and  aides  to  the  commissioner 
denied  the  heart  condition  rumors. 

While  it  was  not  confirmed  at  press  time 
whom  Koch  will  pick  to  succeed  Codd, 
New  York  City  news  media  have  indicated 
that  Robert  J.  McGuire  is  practically  a 
shoe-in.  McGuire  is  a 41 -year-old  lawyer 
who  served  as  assistant  United  States  At- 
torney for  the  southern  District  from  1962 
to  1966. 

Other  candidates  who  were  mentioned 
for  the  commissioner’s  post  include  John 
F.  Keenan,  New  York  State’s  special  anti- 
corruption  prosecutor;  Donald  F.  Cawley, 
who  headed  the  NYCPD  under  John  V. 
Lindsay;  Deputy  Chief  James  Meehan,  and 
Lloyd  Scaly,  a retired  assistant  chief. 


mind  in  a hostage/kidnap  situation  is  that 
the  hostage  taker  is  not  really  interested  in 
the  hostage  except  as  an  instrument  for 
something  else  - money,  information,  safe 
passage.  Hostages  arc  to  be  traded.  Thus 
hostages  arc  not  likely  to  be  harmed  while 
negotiations  arc  underway.  If  you  are 
seized,  try  to  observe  your  captors.  What 
do  they  say?  Arc  they  frightened?  Keep 
yourself  calm.  Do  not  be  argumentative. 
Engage  in  discussion  with  them  if  the  op- 
portunity comes  your  way.  While  you  are 
chatting  you  are  buying  time  and  keeping 
nerves  from  shattering. 

Obey  ali  reasonable  commands.  State 
your  physical  or  mental  needs  matter  of 
factly.  If  you  arc  on  medication,  say  so  if 
you  need  to  take  it.  Organize  your  environ- 
ment to  make  it  work  for  you. 

Special  problems  arise  for  women  at 
times.  Children  may  be  with  you-,  think 
about  how  you  would  keep  them  under 
control.  Rehearse  this  possibility  like  you 
would  a fire  drill  once  they  are  old  enough 
to  understand.  You  may  be  preganant  or 
menstruating.  Be  prepared  for  the  unantici- 
pated. 

For  the  woman  taken  hostage  one  genu- 
ine fear  is  rape  or  other  physical  assault. 
There  are  no  sure  ways  to  protect  against 
this  threat  in  a hostage  situation.  It  largely 
depends  on  factors  outside  your  control: 
the  number  of  people  held;  discipline  of 
your  captors,  and  their  mental  and  emo- 


tional condition.  Such  assaults  are  not 
usual  because  your  captor  wants  to  "trade 
you”  and  is  less  likely  to  resort  to  vio- 
lence. 

If  your  instincts  tell  you  that  such  harm 
is  likely  to  occur,  try  to  keep  a low  profile 
or  explain  some  disability  which  hopefully 
will  dissuade  your  captor.  Otherwise,  when 
the  chips  arc  down  you  will  have  to  decide 
how  to  face  the  situation.  While  it  is  un- 
pleasant to  think  of,  it  might  be  useful  to 
plan  a strategy  as  to  how  you  would  be- 
have. Seek  advice  from  a local  police  sex 
crimes  unit. 

Hostage  takers  and  kidnappers  view 
children,  the  ill  and  the  pregnant  as  liabili- 
ties. You  arc  apt  to  be  the  first  released  if 
any  of  these  conditions  apply.  However,  do 
not  falsify  your  condition.  You  may  have 
been  researched  in  advance  or  simply  may 
not  be  believed  due  to  the  distrust  of  your 
captors. 

If  others  arc  held  with  you,  your  best 
efforts  for  survival  can  be  made  by  pooling 
your  talents  into  support  activities.  Talk  to 
the  person  nearest  you  - offer  a cigarette, 
candy,  or  • a morale-boosting  gesture. 

In  general,  you  can  discuss  these  prob- 
lems with  your  local  police.  Ask  for  their 
special  units  in  this  matter.  You  would  also 
do  well  to  sec  and  discuss  Motorola  Tele- 
program’s (4825  N.  Scott  Street,  Suite  23, 
Schiller  Park,  111.  60176)  film  "Kidnap! 
Executive  Style.” 


New  Publications  from 
The  Criminal  Justice  Center 


The  following  publications  are  now  available  from  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of  John  Jay 
College  of  Criminal  Justice 


Evidence  Technician  Program  Manual  * of  Copies 

By  Joseph  L.  Peterson  and  James  H.  Jones  $2.95 

This  manual  examines  the  role  of  police  officers  and  civilians  charged  with  the  regionsl- 
bility  of  searching  crime  scenes  for  physical  evidence  and  returning  it  to  the  forensic  laboratory 
for  analysis.  The  authors  discuss  five  important  aspects  of  developing  an  effective  evidence 
technician  program,  including  selection  and  training  of  personnel,  the  physical  resources  need 
ed  for  the  processing  of  crime  scenes,  optimal  organizational  structures,  effective  field  opera- 
tions, and  guidelines  for  developing  meaningful  evaluations.  189  pp.) 

Guide  to  Library  Research  in  Public  Administration  # of  Copies 

By  Antony  E.  Simpson  $4.95 

This  book  was  especially  written  for  graduate  students,  undergraduates,  faculty  and 
organizationally-based  researchers,  engaged  in  research  in  public  administration.  It  includes 
material  likely  to  be  of  considerable  value  to  students  in  other  specialties  within  the  social 
sciences. 

The  major  sources  and  reference  tools  which  provide  access  to  the  literature  of  the  field 
are  cited  and  described  and  are  discussed  in  the  context  of  an  overall  library  search  strategy 
designed  to  solve  any  given  research  problem.  (210  pp.) 


Grants  end  Grentmanship  * °* 

By  Rot  ort  E.  Gaensslen  and  Allanna  Sullivan  *-76 

For  many  organizations,  seeking  external  funding  is  becoming  a matter  of  prime  con- 
cern. Because  of  the  present  economic  crunch,  the  programs  and  services  of  agencies  are  being 
out  and  modified.  Therefore  "grantsmanship”  4s  fast  becoming  a necessary  skill.  To  help  inform 
those  In  the  criminal  |ustice  field  of  the  intricacies  involved  in  acquiring  a grant,  the  Criminal 
Justice  Center  at  John  Jay  College  has  reprinted  ' Grants  and  Grantsmanship."  a three-part 
series  published  In  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS  ( 16  pp.) 

Basic  Legal  Research  in  the  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  Library 

# of  Copies 

By  Antony  E.  Simpson 

Written  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  tire  John  Jay  College  student  body,  this  booklet 
presents  discussion  and  descriptions  of  selected  bibliographic  sources  appropriate  for  legal  re- 
search involving  federal.  New  York  State  and  New  York  City  law.  Such  tools  as  citators.  digests 
end  encyclopedia  are  discussed  in  depth.  The  booklet  orovides  a valuable  and  concise  Introduc- 
tion to  legal  bibliography  ana  standard  techniques  of  legal  research.  (42  pp.) 


Please  send  me  the  publications  checked  above.  Enclosed  is  my  payment  of  f 


Name  — . " 

Address — ' ' 

City St*t# 

Zip  Code  — — 

Moke  checks  payable  to  the  Criminal  Justice  Center,  John  Jey  College  of  Criminal 
Justice,  444  West  56th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 
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Current  job  openings  in  the  criminal  justice  system 


Graduate  Assistantships  in  Law  Enforcement.  Southern 
Illinois  University  at  Carbondalc’s  M.S.  program  in  ad- 
ministration of  justice  will  provide  graduate  assistantships 
in  teaching  and/or  research  in  law  enforcement  beginning 
August  21,  1978. 

Tuition  waivers  are  provided  for  graduate  course- 
work  leading  to  the  M.S.  degree.  Current  pay  rate  for 
quarter-time  assistantship  requires  10  hours  of  work  per 
week  for  SI 74.00  per  month.  Assistantship  awards  are 
made  each  fall,  spring,  and  summer  semester. 

For  application  and  for  further  information,  contact: 
Dr.  Fred  Klyman,  Center  for  the  Study  of  Crime,  Delin- 
quency, and  Corrections,  Southern  Illinois  University, 
Carbondale,  IL  62901.  Telephone:  (618)  453-5701. 
The  closing  date  for  fall  1978  appointment  is  June  15, 
1978. 

Bilingual  Police  Officers.  San  Jose,  California  is  seeking 
individuals  fluent  in  both  English  and  Spanish  for  officer 
positions  in  its  police  department.  Applicants  must  be 
between  20  and  35  years  old,  have  completed  at  least 
60  semester  units  at  an  accredited  college  or  university, 
possess  a valid  California  driver’?  license,  and  meet  medi- 
cal requirements. 

Examinations  for  the  job  will  be  conducted  as  often 
as  the  needs  of  the  city  require.  Applicants  will  be  given 
written  notice  of  the  time,  date  and  place  to  appear  for 
each  phase  of  the  test.  The  screening  process  will  con- 
sist of  a bilingual  exam  in  Spanish  and  English;  a writ- 
ten exam  designed  to  measure  reading  comprehension, 


report  writing  and  reasoning  abilities;  a physical  abili- 
ties test  to  measure  physical  conditioning  applicable  to 
the  job;  an  oral  exam,  and  a background  investigation. 
Salary  will  range  from  $579.20  to  $704.00,  depending 
upon  education  and  training. 

For  details,  write:  Employment  Office,  Room  207, 
City  Hall,  801  North  First  Street,  San  Jose,  CA  95110. 

Principal  Investigator.  The  Academy  of  Criminal  Justice 
Sciences'  Joint  Commission  on  Criminology  and  Crim- 
inal Justice  Education  and  Standards  seeks  a full-time 
principal  investigator  for  a research  project  funded  by 
the  Office  of  Criminal  Justice  Education  and  Training 
of  LEAA. 

A doctorate  degree  and  five  years  of  college-level 
experience  or  experience  in  the  organizational  activi- 
ties of  a closely  related  field  is  required.  Familiarity 
with  developments  in  higher  education,  and  a working 
knowledge  of  related  governmental  agencies  is  highly 
desirable. 

Candidate  should  have  demonstrated  leadership 
in  some  aspect  of  higher  education  and  in  organization- 
al activities  associated  with  higher  education.  Appli- 
cant must  also  be  able  to  demonstrate  a capacity  to  de- 
velop an  executive  team  and  the  ability  to  work  co- 
operatively with  a board  of  directors.  Project  offices 
to  be  located  in  the  Washington,  D.C.  area.  Salary  is 
negotiable. 

Send  full  resume  by  January  16,  1978  to:  Dr. 
Richard  H.  Ward,  Vice  Chancellor  for  Administration,  and 


President,  Academy  of  Criminal  Justice  Sciences,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  at  Chicago  Circle,  Box  4348,  Chicago,  IL 
60680. 

Faculty  Position.  Missouri  Western  State  College,  a state 
supported  school  with  an  enrollment  of  approximately 
3,800  students,  is  seeking  an  individual  to  teach  courses, 
advise  students,  and  supervise  practicum  students  in  a new 
bachelors  degree  program  in  criminal  justice. 

A masters  degree  is  required,  however,  a Ph.D.  is 
preferred.  Experience  in  criminal  justice  work  will  be 
a major  consideration,  and  preference  will  be  given  to 
candidates  with  at  least  three  years  of  pertinent  experi- 
ence. Starting  salary  will  be  between  $13,000  to  $19,000, 
depending  upon  academic  qualifications  and  experience. 
Liberal  fringe  benefit  package  will  be  provided. 

Submit  application  and  credentials  by  February  1, 
1978  to:  Professor  James  R.  Jordan,  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Sciences,  Missouri  Western  State  College, 
St.  Joseph,  MO  64507.  Telephone:  (816)  233-7192.  ex- 
tension 345. 

Law  Enforcement  Faculty  Positions.  Western  Illinois  Uni- 
versity’s Department  of  Law  Enforcement  Administration 
anticipates  three  specific  types  of  vacancies  commencing 
in  the  fall  semester,  August  28,  1978. 

The  first  involves  teaching  of  undergraduate  law 
courses  with  some  responsibilities  at  the  graduate  level. 
Candidates  must  have  L.L.B.  or  J.D.  and  preference  will 
be  given  for  experience  in  criminal  justice  agencies  as  well 
as  teaching  experience  on  the  college  or  unversity  level. 

The  second  requires  a masters  degree  in  criminal 
justice  or  a related  field,  experience  in  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system  and  teaching  expertise  is  preferred.  Duties 
include  primarily  the  teaching  of  undergraduate  courses 
in  criminal  justice. 

The  third  opening  involves  the  teaching  of  under- 
graduate security  courses  with  some  responsibility  in 
other  criminal  justice  related  courses.  Applicants  must 
have  at  least  a masters  degree  and  practical  experience  in 
the  security  field. 

Rank  and  salary  for  all  three  positions  will  be  de- 
pendent upon  qualifications,  both  academic  and  pro- 
fessional. Send  resume  and  letter  of  application  to: 
John  J.  Conrad,  Chairman,  Department  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Administration,  Stipes  Hall-518,  Western  Illinois 
University,  h\acomb,  IL  61455.  Filing  deadline  is  March 
1,  1978. 

Criminal  Justice  Faculty.  Illinois  State  University  at  Nor- 
mal-Bloomington  has  a position  opening  for  the  Fall, 
1978  to  teach  an  introductory  course  in  criminal  justice 
and  planning/administration  courses. 

A Ph.D.  is  preferred,  however,  an  A B.D.  will  be  con- 
sidered for  the  post.  Candidates  with  backgrounds  in  crim- 
inal justice,  sociology,  and/or  public  administration  are 
desired.  Working  experience  in  criminal  justice  is  also 
desired,  but  experience  in  the  law  enforcement  field  is 
preferred. 

Send  resume,  transcript  and  three  letters  of  reference 
to:  William  L.  Selke,  Ph.D.,  Chairman,  Search  Com- 
mittee, [Apartment  of  Criminal  Justice,  401  Schroeder 
Hall,  Illinois  State  University,  Normal,  IL  61761.  Tele- 
phone (309)  436-5678.  The  deadline  for  submission 
of  applications  is  April  1,  1978. 


Criminal  Justice  Center 
MONOGRAPHS 


Number  1:  A Functional  Approach  to  Police  Corruption,  by  Dorothy  Hcid  Braccy 


^Number  2:  The  Psychosocial  Costs  of  Police  Corruption,  by  Charles  Bahn 


Number  3:  The  Role  of  the  Media  in  Controlling  Corruption,  by  David  Burnham 


Number  4:  Police  Integrity  : The  Role  of  Psychological  Screening  of  Applicants,  by  Allen  E.  Shcaly 
Number  5:  A Police  Administrator  Looks  at  Police  Corruption,  by  William  McCarthy 


. # of  copies  @ $1.25 

# of  copies  (!>  $1.00 

# of  copies  <e>  $0.75 

# of  copies  @ $1.00 

# of  copies  @ $1.50 


Number  6:  Developing  a Police  Anti-Corruption  Capability,  by  Mitchell  Ware 

Noting  that  a police  department  must  daily  process  complaints  about  misconduct  and  corruption,  the  author  stresses  the 
need  for  competent  internal  investigations  and  for  the  establishment  of  an  internal  affairs  unit.  Mr.  Ware,  who  is  a Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  the  Chicago  Police  Department,  outlines  the  goals  of  a police  investigation  and  details  the  use  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  increase  police  accountability.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  police  chief's  responsibility  to  uncover  law  en- 
forcement corruption  in  his  community  and  to  combat  misconduct  within  his  own  department. 

» of  copies  $1.25 

Number  7:  City  Politics,  Police  Administrators,  and  Corruption  Control,  by  Lawrence  W.  Sherman 

Confronted  with  a corrupt  political  environment,  police  administrators  must  take  into  account  the  potential  and  powerful 
anti-corruption  resources  they  possess  the  power  of  criminal  investigations,  the  ability  to  influence  public' attitudes,  and  the 
relationship  with  the  news  media.  Mr.  Sherman  examines  these  resources  and  the  anti-corruption  strategies  of  five  police  chiefs 
who  successfully  overcame  local  political  corruption. 

• of  copies  (■>  $1.25 

Number  8:  The  Closed  Fraternity  of  Police  and  the  Development  of  the  Corrupt  Attitude,  by  Herbert  Beigcl 

The  author,  a Chicago  lawyer,  examines  the  institutionalization  of  corruption  in  his  own  city  and  postulates  that  the  police 
officer  s role  alienates  him  from  the  people  he  serves  and  from  the  courts  where  he  must  provide  testimony.  He  describes  three 
street  patrols  by  a Philadelphia  police  officer  whose  isolated  power  and  cynicism  is  reinforced  by  his  work  and  in  another  case, 
examines  the  changing  testimony  of  two  officers  in  a long  series  of  trials  about  one  arrest.  Because  police  corruption  extends 
from  the  streets  to  the  courts,  Mr.  Beigcl  asserts  that  it  infects  much  of  the  criminal  justice  system. 

» of  copies  @ $1.35 

Prepared  under  a grant  from  the  National  Institute  of  law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice.  L E A. A..  Department  of  Justice 
Please  send  me  the  publications  checked  above.  Enclosed  is  my  payment  of  $ 
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Make  checks  payable  to  The  John  Jay  Press,  444  W 56th  St.,  New  York.  N Y.  10019. 


JOB  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

If  your  department,  agency  or  educational 
institution  has  any  job  openings  in  the  crim- 
inal justice  field,  we  will  announce  them  free 
of  charge  in  this  column.  This  offer  applies  to 
administrative  and  teaching  openings,  civil  ser- 
vice testing  date  periods  for  police  officers 
and  other  law  enforcement  personnel,  and 
mid-level  notices  for  Federal  agents. 

The  position  announcements  should  include  a 
description  of  the  job,  the  needed  qualifica- 
tions, filing  deadline,  and  any  other  applicable 
information.  Notices  should  be  sent  to:  Jon 
Wicklund,  Law  Enforcement  News,  444  West 
S6th  Street,  Room  2104,  New  York,  NY 
10019. 
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January  15-20,  1978.  Prosecutor’s  Of- 
fice Administrator  Course.  To  be  held  in 
Houston,  Texas  by  the  National  College  of 
District  Attorneys.  For  information  and 
registration,  contact:  Registrar,  National 
College  of  District  Attorneys,  College  of 
Law,  University  of  Houston,  Houston,  TX. 
77004. 

• • • 

January  16-17,  1978.  Police  Training 
Course:  Spokesmanship.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Maryland  University  College 
Write  or  call:  University  of  Maryland,  Con- 
ferences and  Institutes  Division,  University 
Boulevard  at  Adelphi  Road,  College  Park, 
MD  20742.  Telephone.  (301)  454-5237. 

• • • 

January  16-19,  1978.  Private  Security 
Training  Course:  Security  Supervision.  To 
be  held  in  Nashville,  Tennessee  by  the  Cen- 
ter for  Public  Safety  Training  of  Indiana 
University.  Fee:  $175.  For  descriptive 
brochure  and  registration  form,  write  or 
call:  Center  for  Public  Safety  Training, 
Indiana  University,  School  of  Public  and 
Environmental  Affairs,  150  W.  Market 
Street,  Indianapolis,  IN  46204.  (317) 
264-8085. 

• • • 

January  16-27,  1978.  U.S.  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration's  Law  Enforce- 
ment Training  School.  To  be  held  in  Cam- 
den. New  Jersey.  For  information  about 
this  and  other  schools  held  on  various  dates 
throughout  the  country,  write:  William  J. 
Olavanti,  Director,  National  Training  Insti- 
tute, U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration,  Washington,  DC 
20537. 

• • • 

January  16-27,  1978.  Law  Enforcement 
Officer  Course:  Field  Evidence  Techniques. 
Presented  by  the  Modesto,  California  Re- 
gional Criminal  Justice  Training  Center. 
Contact  Jack  McArthur,  Director,  Modes- 
to Regional  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Center,  P.O.  Box  4065,  Modesto,  CA 
95352.  Telephone:  (209)  526-2000,  Ext. 
541. 

• • • 

January  16-February  3,  1978.  Police 
Instructor  Training  Course.  To  be  held  by 
Northwestern  University’s  Traffic  Institute 
in  Evanston,  Illinois.  Fee  of  $535  does  not 
include  room  and  board.  For  additional 
information  and  application  form,  write: 
Registrar,  Traffic  Institute,  Northwestern 
University,  405  Church  Street,  Evanston, 
IL  60204.  Telephone.  (312)  492-7245 
• • • 

January  17-18,  1978.  Victim  Oriented 
Sex  Crimes  Investigation  Workshop.  Con- 
ducted in  New  York  City  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Center  of  John  Jay  College  of  Crim- 
inal Justice.  Advance  registration  fee:  S90. 
More  information  can  be  obtained  from: 
Ms.  Elizabeth  Taylor,  John  Jay  College, 
Criminal  Justice  Center,  Room  3204S,  444 
West  56th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 
Telephone  (212)  247-1600. 

• • • 

January  23-27,  1978.  Program  Evalua- 
tion Clinic.  To  be  held  at  the  Atlanta  Hil- 
ton Hotel  by  Theorem  Institute.  For  in- 
formation about  this  or  other  law  enforce- 
ment courses,  contact:  Michael  E.  O’Neill, 
Theorem  Institute.  1737  North  First 
Street,  Suite  590,  San  Jose,  CA  95112. 
Telephone  (408)  294-1427. 

• • • 

January  23-27,  1978.  Workshop  Opera- 
tion and  Management  of  Police  Training 
Programs.  To  be  held  in  New  Orleans, 
’ >uisiana  by  the  International  Associa- 

>n  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Tuition  of  $300 

>vcrs  tests  and  training  materials.  Write 
or  call:  Ray  Garza.  IACP,  Eleven  First- 
field  Road,  Gaithersburg,  MD  20760. 
Telephone;  (301)  948-0922.  Ext.  345. 


January  23-March  17,  1978.  Delinquen- 
cy Control  Institute:  Eight-Week  Indepth 
Training  Course.  Sponsored  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California  in  Los  Angeles. 
For  information  and  registration,  write  or 
call;  Ms.  Betty  Ferniz,  Delinquency  Con- 
trol Institute,  Tyler  Building,  3601  South 
Flower  Street,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90007. 
Telephone:  (213)  746-2497. 

• • • 

January  29,  1978.  Training  Course: 
Investigation  of  Violent  Crimes.  Conducted 
by  the  California  Specialized  Training 
Institute  in  San  Luis  Obispo.  For  eligi- 
bility qualifications  and  details,  contact 
California  Specialized  Training  Institute, 
Building  904,  Camp  San  Luis  Obispo, 
CA  93406.  Telephone:  (804)  544-7170. 
• • • 

January  29-February  1,  1978.  Legal  Ed- 
ucation Training  Program.  Major  Fraud.  To 
be  held  in  San  Diego,  California  by  the 
National  College  of  District  Attorneys.  For 
further  information,  see  January  15-20. 

• • • 

January  29-February  2,  1978.  Fifth  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Juvenile  Justice.  To 
be  held  at  the  San  Francisco  Hilton  by  the 
National  Council  of  Juvenile  and  Family 
Court  Judges  and  the  National  District  At- 
torneys Association.  Tuition  of  SI 80  docs 
not  include  room  and  board,  however, 
special  room  rates  are  available.  Write: 

Institute  Director,  National  District  At- 
torneys Association,  211  East  Chicago 
Avenue,  Suite  1515,  Chicago,  IL  60611. 
• • • 

January  30-Fcbruary  10,  1978.  Semi- 
nar: Current  Problems  and  Concepts  in 
Police  Administration.  Presented  by  the 
Southern  Police  Institute  in  Louisville, 
Kentucky.  For  reservations  and  infor- 
mation, contact:  Seminar  Coordinator, 
Southern  Police  Institute,  School  of  Police 
Administration,  University  of  Louisville, 
Louisville,  KY  40208.  Telephone  (502) 
588-6561. 

• • • 

February  6-10,  1978.  Probation- 

Correctional  Officer  Training  Course  Pro- 
bation Case  Management.  To  be  held  in 
Modesto,  California  by  the  Modesto  Re- 
gional Criminal  Justice  Training  Center. 
Fee:  $42.00.  For  more  information,  see. 
January  16-27. 

• • • 

February  6-17,  1978.  U.S.  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration's  Law  Enforce- 
ment Training  School.  To  be  held  in  Port- 
land, Oregon.  For  more  information,  con- 
sult: January  16-27. 

• • • 

February  12-15,  1978.  Delinquency 
Control  Institute:  Schools.  Educational 
Services  and  the  Justice  System  Workshop. 
To  be  held  in  St.  Louis.  Missouri  by  the 
University  of  Southern  California.  See. 
January  23-March  17. 

• • • 

February  13-15,  1978.  Seminar.  Law 
Enforcement  Productivity  Measurement 
and  Improvement.  To  be  held  in  Phoenix, 
Arizona  by  Theorem  Institute.  Fee: 
$ 225.00.  Consult:  January  23-27. 

• • • 

February  1M7,  1978.  Police  Training 
Course.  Sex  Crimes  Investigation.  Pre- 


sented by  the  University  of  Mar)’ land.  Fee: 
$ 175.00.  For  more  information,  sec:  Janu- 
ary 16-17. 

• • • 

February  13-March  3,  1978.  Training 
Course:  Administration  of  Police  Training. 
To  be  held  in  Evanston,  Illinois  by  North- 
western University's  Traffic  Institute.  Fee 
of  $5  35.00  includes  tuition  and  all  re- 
quired study  and  reference  materials.  For 
additional  information,  consult;  January 
16-February  3. 

• • • 

February  18,  1978.  Course  Response 
to  Bomb  Threats.  Sponsored  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  University  at  University 
Park.  Registration  fee  of  $49.00  includes 
cost  of  all  instruction,  materials,  two 
coffee  breaks  and  lunch.  Contact;  Edwin  J. 
Donovan,  S203  Henderson  Human  De- 
velopment Building,  University  Park,  PA 
16802.  Telephone  (814)  865-1452. 

• • • 

February  20-22,  1978.  Weapon  Selec- 
tion: Body  Armor,  Weapons  and  Ammuni- 
tion Workshop.  To  be  held  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Tuition  of  $300.00 
includes  all  handout  materials  but  docs 
not  include  travel,  meals  or  lodging.  Sec: 
January  23-27. 

• • • 

February  20-23,  1978.  Private  Security 
Training  Course  Retail  Security.  To  be 
held  in  Indianapolis  by  Indiana  University's 
Center  for  Public  Safety  Training.  Fee: 
SI 55. 00.  For  mailing  address:  See:  Jan- 
uary 16-19. 

• • • 

February  20-24,  1978.  Specialized 

Crime  Prevention  Course  Advanced  Elec- 
tronic Security.  Presented  by  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute  in  Louisville, 
Kentucky.  For  more  information  and 
costs,  contact:  Educational  Programs  Man- 
ager, National  Crime  Prevention  Institute, 
University  of  Louisville,  Shelby  Campus, 
Louisville.  KY  40222.  Telephone:  (502) 
588-6987. 

• • • 

February  20-24,  1978.  Workshop  Man- 
agement of  Multi-Agency  Investigative 
Units.  To  be  held  in  Las  Vegas,  Nevada  by 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  For  details,  see.  January  23-27. 

• • • 

February  22-24,  1978.  Planning  and 
Budgeting  Workshop.  To  be  held  at  the 
Frontier  Hotel  in  Las  Vegas,  Nevada  by 
Theorem  Institute.  Fee  of  $225.00  covers 
course  materials  and  luncheons  for  three 
days.  Other  meals  and  lodgings  arc  not 
included.  See  January  23-27. 

• • • 

February  26.  1978.  Officer  Survival 
Course.  Presented  by  the  California  Spe- 
cialized Training  Institute  in  San  Luis, 
Obispo.  For  additional  information,  con- 
sult January  29. 

• • • 

February  27-March  10,  1978.  Insti- 
tute on  Organized  Crime:  Command 

Seminar  IV.  Presented  by  the  Metro- 
politan Dade  Counjy,  Florida,  Public 
Safety  Department.  Fee  $200.00.  For 
additional  information.  contact 
William  H.  Dunman,  16400  NW  32  Ave- 


nue, Miami,  FL  33054.  Telephone:  (305) 
625-2438. 

• • • 

March  5-8,  1978.  Schools,  Educational 
Services  and  the  Justice  System  Workshop. 
To  be  held  in  Hartford,  Connecticut  by  the 
Delinquency  Control  Institute  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California.  Tuition. 
$150.00  ($236.00  for  academic  credit) 
includes  |he  cost  of  materials  and  certi- 
fication. Consult;  January  23-March  17. 
• • • 

March  5-9,  1978.  Fifth  National  Con- 
ference on  Juvenile  Justice.  To  be  held  at 
the  Boston  Rouge  Hilton  in  Louisiana  by 
the  National  Council  of  Juvenile  and 
Family  Court  Judges  and  the  National 
District  Attorneys  Association.  Tuition 
of  $180.00  does  not  include  room  and 
board,  however,  special  rates  are  avail- 
able. Sec:  January  29-February  2. 

• • • 

March  6-9,  1978.  Crime  Prevention 
for  Community  Policy  Makers.  Presented 
by  the  National  Crime  Prevention  Insti- 
tute in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  For  more 
information,  consult  F'cbruary  20-24. 
• • • 

March  6-17,  1978.  Law  Enforcement 
Officer  Course:  Criminal  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Modesto,  California 
Regional  Criminal  Justice  Training  Cen- 
ter. Junior  -college  credits  (3)  arc  given. 
Out-out-statc  tuition  is  $42.00  per  unit. 
Sec:  January  16-27. 

• • • 

March  6-17,  1978.  U.S.  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration’s  Law  En- 
forcement Training  School.  To  be  held 
in  Riverside,  California.  For  further  in- 
formation, consult.  January  16-27. 

• • • 

March  12,  1978.  Civil  Emergency 

Management  Course.  Conducted  by  the 
California  Specialized  Training  Institute 
in  San  Luis  Obispo.  Sec-.  January  29. 

• • • 

March  14-18,  1978.  Trial  Tech- 

niques Course.  To  be  held  in  Los 
Angeles,  California  by  the  National 
College  of  District  Attorneys.  For 
more  information,  contact:  Registrar, 

National  College  of  District  Attorneys,  Col- 
lege of  Law,  University  of  Houston, 
Houston,  TX,  77004. 
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Justice  Dept,  hones  ax  for 
LEAA,  urges  new  Fed  agency 


New  Products  for 
Law  Enforcement 

hems  about  new  or  modified  products  are  based  on  news  releases  and/or  other  informa- 
tion received  from  the  manufacturer  or  distributor.  Nothing  contained  herein  should  be 
understood  to  imply  the  endorsement  of  Law  Enforcement  News. 


Continued  from  page  1 
pending  completion  of  a study  and  the 
recommendation  of  the  reorganization  pro- 
ject," the  spokesman  said.  "We  think  we 
can  accelerate  completion  of  that  study  so 
we  can  have  before  Congress  a total  con- 
cept of  a National  Institute  of  Justice." 

While  it  is  not  yet  known  whether  there 
will  be  any  major  differences  between  the 
two  proposals,  it  appears  certain  that  the 

DC  urges  limited 
press  access  to 
hostage  scenes 

Continued  from  page  3 

and  implemented  they  would  be  unique 

among  major  American  cities. 

Like  the  Post,  several  news  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  country  have  adopted 
internal  guidelines,  including  United  Press 
International,  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  the  Field  newspapers  in  Chicago 
and  the  Louisville  (Kentucky)  Courier- 
Journal.  Generally,  the  self-imposed  re- 
strictions stress  avoiding  direct  involvement 
or  providing  an  "excessive  platform"  for 
the  demands  of  hostage  takers  and  terror- 
ists. 

Cullinane’s  proposal  relating  to  the 
media’s  phoning  hostage  takers  while  they 
are  involved  in  a seige  may  become  un- 
necessary if  Washington’s  C&P  Telephone 
Company  has  its  way.  At  the  request  of  the 
police,  the  utility  has  asked  the  D.C.  Public 
Service  Commission  to  grant  police  exclu- 
sive access  to  telephone  lines  into  buildings 
where  ten-orists  are  holding  hostages.  The 
PSC  is  expected  to  rule  early  next  year  on 
the  request,  which  has  been  challenged  by 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  as  an 
overly  broad  use  of  police  powers. 


Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration is  a dying  concern,  unless  the  Ad- 
ministration has  a change  of  heart. 

Bell’s  proposals  are  derived  from  a 
Justice  Department  study  group  headed  by 
Walter  M.  Fiederowicz,  a department  at- 
torney. Fiedero'wicz  said  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  is  examining 
Federal  assistance  programs  in  law  enforce- 
ment and  he  expected  the  OMB  proposal 
to  be  integrated  with  the  department  plan. 

Shortly  before  the  Attorney  General’s 
plan  was  made  public.  Justice  Department 
sources  discussed  the  proposals  with  the 
Washington  Crime  News  Service,  noting 
that  the  reorganization  calls  for  increasing 
Federal  aid  to  local  communities  with  the 
most  severe  crime  problems. 

One  source  explained  that  the  depart- 
ment envisions  funneling  funds  to  cities 
and  counties  more  directly  than  under  the 
present  setup,  with  special  consideration 
given  to  communities  that  budget  more 
local  funds  for  law  enforement  activities. 

In  a related  disclosure,  another  depart- 
ment official  noted  that  the  new  plan  pro- 
vides that  block-type  grants  would  be 
channeled  to  local  communities  on  a no- 
strings basis.  Currently,  LEAA  block  funds 
can  be  utilized  only  under  certain  restric- 
tions that  are  enforced  by  LEAA. 


Criminal  Justice  Events  Wanted 
The  editors  welcome  contributions 
to  the  "Upcoming  Events"  column. 
For  best  results,  items  must  be  sent  in 
at  least  two  months  in  advance  of  the 
event.  Late-breaking  items  may  be 
phoned  in.  Send  to:  Law  Enforce- 
ment News,  444  West  56th  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10019.  (212)  247- 
1609. 


CRISIS  INTERVENTION  PROGRAM  - 
Consisting  of  18  audio-visual  training 
modules  and  a trainer's  manual,  Film- 
space's  "Police  Training:  Crisis  Interven- 
tion" program  is  designed  to  provide  offi- 
cers with  skills  that  they  need  to  deal  with 
potentially  explosive  human  relations  sit- 
uations. 

Designed  to  provide  maximum  viewer 
involvement,  each  module  depicts  a situa- 
tion identified  by  police  as  being  either 
volatile  or  difficult  to  handle.  The  action  is 
directed  toward  the  trainee  who  reacts  and 
formulates  ways  to  deal  with  the  incidents 
within  the  safety  of  the  training  format. 

Available  as  16mm  films  or  %"  video- 
cassettes, the  modules  attempt  to  help  the 
participant  recognize  and  identify  emotion- 
al responses  to  a variety  of  difficult  con- 
frontations, practice  human  relation  skills, 
predict  the  consequence  of  his  own  par- 
ticular responses  or  actions,  and  under 
stand  how  some  behaviors  are  more  effec- 
tive than  others  in  dealing  with  potentially 
explosive  situations. 

Developed  by  Steven  J.  Danish  and 
Daniel  J.  Katkin,  "Police  Training:  Crisis 
Intervention”  is  available  for  rental  or  pur- 
chase from;  Filmspace,  615  Clay  Lane, 
State  College,  PA  16801.  Telephone: 
(814)  237-6462. 

• • • 

MULTIPLEX  SECURITY  SYSTEM  - Re- 
ceptors’ Series  300  is  designed  specifically 
for  security  installations  involving  the  use 
of  multiple  sensors.  The  system  consoli- 
dates common  transmission  and  display 
functions  in  an  open-ended,  modular  de- 
sign, which  allows  the  user  to  continually 
expand  coverage,  regardless  of  the  size  of 
his  facility. 

The  heart  of  the  device,  a Central  Con- 
trol Command  Terminal,  is  used  as  an 
automatic  processor  to  perform  a variety 
of  memory  computations,  signal  alarm 
alerts,  scan  data,  and  provide  access  to  the 
system  for  optional  equipment  such  as  an 
alarm  printer  and  an  uninterruptablc  power 
supply. 

Up  to  64  Remote  Multiplex  Terminals 
can  be  connected  to  the  unit’s  eight  sensor 
inputs,  providing  a total  of  512  separate 
sensor  zones  for  data  acquisition  and  super- 
vising control. 

Other  features  include  a sequential 
stepper  that  recalls  alarms  previously  ac- 
knowledged but  not  cleared,  single  zona 
clearance,  a keyboard  for  manual  random 
access,  and  terminals  that  can  be  used  to 
connect  the  system  to  any  computer. 

For  complete  information,  write;  Re- 
ceptors, Inc.,  4203  Spencer  Street,  Tor- 
rance, CA  90503. 

• • • 

CPR  PACER  — The  Cardiopulsar  is  a 
pocket-sized  electronic  unit  that  provides  a 
pulsed  tone  designed  to  pace  emergency 
personnel  while  they  are  administering 
cardiopulmonary  resuscitation. 

Powered  by  a standard  nine-volt  bat- 
tery, the  device  can  be  adjusted  to  produce 
tones  of  60,  80,  100,  and  120  beats  per 
minute.  It  has  been  tested  in  hospital  emer- 
gency rooms  and  in  the  Field  during  actual 
cardiac  arrest  situations. 

Designed  for  use  by  one-  and  two-man 
CPR  on  adults,  children  and  infants  or  as  a 
CPR  training  device,  the  unit  can  be  worn 
on  a belt,  carried  in  a pocket,  placed  up- 
right or  hung  from  an  IV  pole. 

Developed  by  a physician,  the  Cardio- 


pulsar  provides  a smooth  sense  of  rhythm, 
eliminating  pauses  during  ventilation  and 
the  need  for  estimating  contraction  rates. 

Price  and  ordering  information  is  avail- 
able from  Dyna-Mcd,  Inc.,  6200  Yarrow 
Drive,  Carlsbad,  CA  92008.  Telephone: 
(714)  438-2511. 

• • • 

FIRST  AID  FILM  — Produced  to  meet  the 
basic  medical  training  needs  of  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  and  other  community 
groups,  "Emergency  First  Aid"  is  a motiva- 
tional training  program  that  demonstrates 
step-by-step  procedures  for  use  in  a variety 
of  common  emergency  situations. 

Stressing  the  importance  of  knowing 
how  to  render  first  aid  until  medical  help 
arrives,  the  Film  covers  such  fundamental 
topics  as  bleeding,  stopped  breathing,  poi- 
soning and  the  recognition  and  treatment 
of  shock. 

The  training  package  is  available  in  three 
color/sound  formats,  including  16mm 
Films,  35mm  slides  and  3 5mm  Filmstrips. 
An  instructor’s  guide  accompanies  each 
program,  and  the  audio  tapes  furnished 
with  the  35mm  slide  and  filmstrip  versions 
can  be  ordered  for  either  manual  or  auto- 
matic projectors. 

A Solari  Communications  Presentation, 
"Emergency  First  Aid"  is  distributed  by 
Film  Communicators,  11136  Wcddington 
Street,  No,  Hollywood,  CA  91601.  Tele- 
phone: (213)  766-3747. 

• • • 

VOICE  ALERTING  ALARM  - Designed 
for  use  in  priority  stakeouts,  Varda’s  Radio 
Detection  Alarm  automatically  transmits  a 
pre-recorded  voice  alert  over  police  fre- 
quencies when  tripped  by  an  intruder. 

Consisting  of  a portable,  self-contained 
unit  somewhat  larger  than  a lunch  box,  the 
stakeout  machine  can  be  installed  in  less 
than  five  minutes  by  regular  personnel  and 
its  voice  alert  can  be  heard  fora  minimum 
of  five  miles  over  any  frequency  in  the  150 
or  450  bands. 

The  device  features  a rechargeable  bat- 
tery with  a seven-year  life  expectancy,  a 
Standard  Radio  Corporation  transmitter,  a 
General  Electric  cassette  recorder,  and  a 
solid  state  timer.  It  comes  complete  with  a 
microphone  to  test  broadcast  quality  at 
each  location  and  a monofilament  trip  line 
that  activates  the  unit. 

When  the  trip  line  is  disturbed  by  an 
intruder  or  a robbery  victim,  the  machine 
broadcasts  a message  directly  to  police 
cars,  beatmen  and  the  station,  giving  voice 
notice  that  a robbery,  burglary  or  intrusion 
is  in  progess  at  a designated  address.  The 
unit  can  also  be  activated  by  such  optional 
devices  as  pressure  pads,  radio  tripping 
units  and  radar. 

For  more  information  and  specifica- 
tions,  write  or  call  Varda  Silent  Radio 
Alarm  Company,  P.O.  Box  6343,  2729 
Alta  Vista  Drive,  Bakersfield,  CA  93305. 

Police  Christmas  Cards 
jX  Handcuff  Jewelry 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

|X  Custom  Police  Jewelry 

Sand  for  your  Catalog:  50e 

Refundable  on  your  flrat  order. 

J.  B.  Benson  Enterprises 

P.O.  BOX  2877-EN 

ANAHEIM.  CALIFORNIA  92804 
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